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Betas ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate tronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place Oct. 23. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 21, and 


terminate on SATURDAY, Dec. 19. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Ooncerts, Orchestra, 
po + aad weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, 


HE ————— CLUB for tne MUSICAL PROFESSION 
AND AMATEURS. Professional Gentlemen and others wishing to join are 
desired to apply for particulars to Secretary, 102, NEw Bonp STREET. Original 
Members’ List nearly complete, Endeavours for securing Olubhouse in 
Piccadilly or immediate proximity continue. 


“MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT.”) 


) R GERARD COVENTRY will sing Grssonr’s fine setting 

of LON@FELLOW’s Poem, “‘MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE 
SUMMER NIGHT”), during his Provincial Tour, viz.: at Ramsgate, August 15; 
Eastbourne, August 17 to 22; Southsea, ey ow 24, 25, 26; Bournemouth, 
“— 27, 28, 29; Weymouth, August 31 and Sept, 2; Hastings, Sept. 3, 4, and 
5; Brighton, Sept. 7 to 12. 


“GAVOTTE DU ROI.” 


i ISS MARIE CLIFFORD will play Gerarp Coventry’s 
admired “‘GAVOTTE DU ROI” Every Evening during the above Tour, 
Published, Price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“(JOLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. LL. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 

244, tous Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harron, 

“A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; “THE R URN,” 3s.; and 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
Me IVER McKAY sang with great effect Professor 
Brrason’s admired “SERENADE MORESQUE,” at Professor Oar! Ryals’ 


Concert, at 29, Albert Gate.—(The “Serenade Moresque”’ is published by Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. ) coe cee ~ 


“HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 
MPLLE LILAS SPONTINI sang (by special desire) 
her admired Song, ‘HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at the West Kensington Park 


Popular Concerts.— 
Gtreet, Londonr W, ‘Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


























“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 

R VICTOR ROMILLY sang Horz Tempte’s admired 
by Duwoae Davee yan ‘hos maw ksh weit 
Just Published, 

Two Sores sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 

I KNOW NOT YET .. 2; a .. price 4/— 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF oe ze ee “ .+ price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
Peculiars: 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE pHOrE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 


G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprieror. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FrepERIcK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusIcAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro: 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 

pianoforte student.” 

Academy. — 4 knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence,’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, PaTERNOsTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


PRESTO ANIMATO, BY BEETHOVEN. 


Transcribed for Pianoforte by 
JULES BRISSAC. 


“This bright and genial little movement is here ee onaueet, and proves 
@ most acceptable and interesting pianoforte piece. Its difficulty is by no means 
excessive, but the music is so neatly laid out, and of itself so tuneful and 
animated, that S good effect is ng ts , y cost. The more of such 
‘ transcriptions’ the better.”— Queen, 18¢. ly, ‘ 

“The lovers of the lighter forms of classical pianoforte music are indebted to 
Mr Jules Brissac for an admirable arrangement of the spirited finale of the 
Trio in G@, which has so frequently been heard at the Popular Concerts in St 
James’s Hall. No point of interest in the original is omitted in the transcription, 
and the whole is so cleverly d and adapted to the capabilities of the 
keyboard, that Beethoven’s attractive phrases may thus be enunciated with com- 
plete and charming effect by the pianoforte alone, unassisted by the violin and 
cello.” —Musical World, 4th July, a 


ice 4s, 
London: CHARLES JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 


DREAM WISH, Music by Brrasox, Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Baines, Sung by Miss Berraa Forgsta, 4s.; and “SERENADE 

MORESQUE,” Music by BERGSON, Sung by Mr IveR McKay, 4s,, are published 
by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R VICTOR ROMILLY sang Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Bayswater, July 20. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI’S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITIS NEW VALSE SONG. 


“TL? INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent_Street, W. 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
‘In the Lesson Scene of I/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
From the “Daily News.” 

“The Lesson Scene included a new valse aria, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ composed by 
Signor Arditi. The piece, while preserving the dance rhythm, also offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the display of those executive powers which Mdme Patti 
possesses in such rare perfection. Her admirable rendering of it elicited pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause that necessitated its repetition.” 


From the “Globe.” 
sg In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced an elegant vocal:waltz, ‘ L’Incan- 
tatrice’ (‘The Enchantress’), which was unanimously encored.” 


From the “ Observer.” 
“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced a melodious waltz, ‘ L’Incanta- 
trice,’ composed for her by Signor Arditi. This was followed by applause so 
perseveringly prolonged that a repetition of the waltz became unavoidable.” 


From the “Sunday Times.” 
“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti sang in brilliant style Arditi’s valse, 
‘ L’Incantatrice,’ which had to be repeated.” 


From the ‘Morning Post.” 

‘* The new valse, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ written for her by the Maestro Arditi, the 
conductor, was given with such exquisite finish and spontaneity that the title of 
the Valse was transferred to the artist, for the whole audience was literally the 
slave of her enchantments, The valse was encored twice.” 


From the “Daily Chronicle.” 

“An interesting element in Saturday's performance was the introduction by 
Mdme Patti, in the Lesson Scene, of a new vocal waltz by Signor Arditi, entitled 
‘ L'Incantatrice.’” From the charm of Mdme Patti’s manner, no less than from 
tle fluency of her vocalization, the waltz was heard under conditions that were 
most promising for its popularity.” 

From the “St James’s Gazette.” 

“*TIncantatrice,’ as Arditi’s latest waltz is called (sung by Mdme Patti in the 
Barbier), is brilliantly written in the true waltz rhythm, with all kinds of 
striking effects for the voice. By its tuneful themes, no less than by its passages 
of vocalization, it produced a most favourable impression, being loudly applauded 
and enthusiastically encored.” 





Just Published, 


THE EVE OF ST JOHN. 


Sona, 
Words and Music by 
SCOTT DUNCAN. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 
EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. Bf 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. . & 


(A Violoncello part to ‘* Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 


Tondon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

* Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘ Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach o/ the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 








MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bre to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
re eae f the last siti f the late F 
ES, containing 40 of the last com ons of the late FRANCES 
SS ae Meherbe pubtisbed af Sa. uot, cloth, will now be lesued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 
THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 


LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 


CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 
ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Wir ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


‘0.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman”... Wagner 

" 2. THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. .»» Wagner 

3. SPINNING CHORUS ae Sve « Do. ... Wagner 

4, SINGING LIKETH ME ee... a sae «. Sir G. Macfarren 

5. PARTING ove ove obs eee eee «. Bir G. Macfarren 

6. THE MERMAIDS... eas nes ste ... Bir G. Macfarren 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 


CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers : . d, 
RNIGHT .. .. vie Aguilar ori ae. 0 
OMT EVE ... sale Bennett Gilbert .. , 2 0 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH Sc sae at” gy OO 
ORYSTAL SLIPPER J. L. Roeckel aw Ve ae 
ELFIN KNIGHT.. IgnaceGibsone .. ,, 3 0 
FALL OF THE LEAF wae Odoardo Barri... =, «23 0 
HARVEST QUEEN... ... Swe te Ss A GG, Fowles aaa) ig BD 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE ... «.. «. ©. M. Weber ne ee 
MAGIO WELL _... ai we eee Franz Abt, = oy 30 
MAGIO FLOWER a eae .. EF. F, Rogers irs s 
MAY TIDE i a ~ ass a Mazoni .. «. » 3 0 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS aa F. Romer » 3 0 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE Offenbach » 3 0 
PAGE (THE) aes oes =e ibe M. W. Balfe 
SEA MAIDENS ...  .. «we wee SS . Roeckel vom 6 
WESTWARD HO! wae wee =~ . Roeckel po 8 
Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
nea Tt feb Cit P T, Anderton... .. net 3 6 
PARADISE AND THE PERI we ee J. F, Barnett Ase C10 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL ... ane Mdme Sainton-Dolby ,, 4 0 
Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 
OAPRIOE A LATARANTELLE ..  . ue tee tee 40 
CRADLE SONG ... - wee Sea abe tes ood ood ie im 8 
ENOHANTED PIANO ... 9 0c. css) one, tae ttte! eect eee OO 
EVENING SONG Seatit Fas hehe «Wade hs Seow eae ate EY 
GOLDEN WINGS sia aida, dada tiie aod Le ed reel e Uae. Aiaea game Le 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING, BN th) aries fetus tae 
SWEET WEE BIRD _.... ih ove ye Do. ... oe ons an aie 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ... ... SR asec. ee 40 


Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOR ALL 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
—_ prt by him on a system raventied by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 48.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”)... . og 


LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poétry by L. N. Ferri 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) 4. ee nee nae 
ndon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 
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MDME ALWINA VALLERIA INTERVIEWED. 
(From ‘‘ The Sunday Times.” ) 

‘J have just finished a very pleasant season with Mr Carl Rosa,” 
said Mdme Valleria. ‘‘It has not been a heavy one, because there 
have been so remarkably few changes of opera—for myself absolutely 
none. This is the first time in my career that I have sung only one 
rle throughout an opera season. The public took to Nadeshda, and 
as long as they came in crowds to hear it there was no inducement 
to offer anything else. Its success was at once profitable to the 
management and a triumph for a clever English composer. For my 
own part I have not grown the least weary of Nadeshda, I think it 
beautiful music, and I henceforth reckon Nadeshda among the 
favourite characters of my répertoire. Which are the other 
favourites? Well, there are several, but at the head of all I think 
I put Elizabeth in Tannhiéuser, and Senta in The Flying Dutchman, 
also Elsa, which I have sung in America,” 

“ You are fond of Wagnerian réles apparently ?” 

‘Of certain ones. I would like to play Kundry, in Parsifal, but 
the music, I fear, is rather too trying. d am in love with Parsifal. 
I went to Bayreuth to hear two performances, and, such was the 
impression they made upon me that I stayed for two more. At the 
same time I quite believe that the effect created by Parsifal in that 
wonderful Bayreuth theatre. is of a kind which cannot be attained in 
any ordinary operahouse. During my stay there, I received the 
honour of an official visit from the Abbé Liszt. He invited me to a 
soirée at his house, to which I gladly went. At first he made some 
of his pupils play, and finally he played himself—how exquisitely it 
is impossible for me to describe, but you can guess how it impressed 
me. When I went away he kissed me, and said ‘Good-bye, my 
Senta, come again quickly to see us.’ Liszt’s final request was that 
I should sing the soprano music in his Legend of St Elizabeth when it 
was performed in London.” 

‘* Which do you prefer, English or Italian opera ?” 

‘English, decidedly. At first I found great trouble in singing in 
the English tongue, but once the difficulty was mastered I liked it 
better than singing opera in Italian. I know it seems heresy to say 
so, but there is no doubt in my mind on the matter. I find I can 
better express what I feel and enunciate with more emphasis in 
English, which, after all, is my own language. It is partly on this 
account, I suppose, that I have taken so much pleasure in singing 
oratorio since I began in 1882. My first oratorio was The Messiah, 
which I sang that year at Manchester, and in the following year I 
sang in Hlijah at the Leeds Festival. I had never heard Hlijah, but 
studied it in America in 1880 with poor Dr Damrosch. That year, 
under his direction, was given the first performance in the States of 
Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust, On that occasion I undertook 
Marguerite and sang a work in English, both for the first time, so 
the event was somewhat memorable for me. It was made still more 
memorable, though, by my representing Marguerite thrice within 
the same week, each time time in a different work—once in the 
Damnation de Faust, once in Gounod’s Faust, and once in Boito’s 
Mefistofele. I am under the impression that this is a unique 
experience,” 

‘ You have given English opera your preference from the artist’s, or, 
rather, vocalist’s point of view. I should be glad to learn your opinion 
as to its prospects ?” 

“I think there is a a future for English opera. I see nothing 
to stand in the way. Itno longer has a rival that need to be feared. 
More important still, it is stronger than ever in itself, and this 
strength it is gaining from three vital sources—composers, artists, 
and public. Native musicians are discovering that opera provides a 
field in which fame and profit can be reaped together ; they compose 
operas, instead of avoiding them as they used. Native singers are 
finding that their talent commands a fair price on the lyric stage at 
home ; they study and they go to Mr Rosa, instead of rushing off to 
Italy and forming their style on the traditions to be acquired at 
fourth-rate theatres, Finally, the public, always able to perceive 
sooner or later the value of what is offered them, are gradually trans- 
ferring their affections and their support to English opera. With 
whom rests the credit of all this? ith Mr Carl Rosa, of course. 
I cannot tell you how intensely I admire the energy and enthusiasm 
he which he labours in the cause he has coherlien Never could 

e have done so much had he not possessed the soul of an artist in 
addition to the instincts and capacity of the business man. The 
uestion is, ought not Mr Carl Rosa now to receive direct assistance 
tom the country in the form of a State subvention? Certainly, 
eg he could do so without being hampered in the management 
of his enterprise ; and this seems to me the natural and proper 
toe _ For if Mr Rosa has shown, during the years he has 

~ all the risk on his own shoulders, that he studies his art as 
p= as his pocket, it is only reasonable to infer that he will do so 
When in receipt of State aid given for a purely artistic purpose. 








‘‘ There is no more conscientious impresario than Mr Carl Rosa, 
and I have found none more courteous and considerate. At the 
same time I have always been very fortunate in my impresarii. I 
have got on capitally with them all. My four years at Covent 
Garden made up a very happy time—plenty of work, but I did not 
mind that ; and Mr Ernest Gye was always extremely nice. I must 
say, too, that I have few but pleasant recollections of my engage- 
ment with Mr Mapleson, who was my first manager in this country. 
My last in Italian opera was Mr Abbey, and he, I feel sure, is liked 
by all his artists. It was strange, being with him at the Metro- 
politan Operahouse in New York, the winter before last, whilst Mr 
Mapleson with his company was at the Academy of Music. But 
strangest of all was the clashing of the two troupes at Chicago, 
when both stayed at the same hotel. I think there were ten prima- 
donnas under the same roof, including Patti, Nilsson, Gerster, 
Sembrich, Fiirsch-Madi, Scalchi, Trebelli, and myself, besides tenors, 
baritones, and basses galore. Yet so enormous was the hotel that 
the rival artists never used to meet each other. 

“The season at the Metropolitan Opera House finished up curiously. 
I had ended my engagement on the Saturday preceding the final 
week, but on the Monday evening Mr Abbey rushed into the hotel 
at ten minutes to eight to ask me if I would sing. Madame Nilsson 
had suddenly been taken ill and could not possibly appear. What 
was the opera? Les Huguenots—would I sing Valentina? Out of 
the question : I had never studied the music of Valentina in my life. 
But the Huguenots had been announced, Mdme Sembrich was ready 
to play the Queen, the other artists and chorus were dressed for the 
opera, and in a few minutes the audience would be waiting. Mr 
Abbey was in despair. After thinking a moment I suggested that 
the Huguenots should begin and proceed as far as the Queen’s air in 
the second scene, then drop the curtain, and let me finish up the 
evening in two acts of the Trovatore. Mr Abbey ran on to the theatre 
and in due course I followed, arriving at half-past eight. But only 
a portion of my suggestion was carried out. I was nearly dressed as 
Leonora when Mdme Sembrich, having finished in the Huguenots, 
came to my dressing-room and offered to sing a couple of acts of 
Lucia. I was not loth to fall in with the proposal, and thus was 
the evening’s entertainment madeup. After that Mr Abbey begged 
me to stay till the end of the week for fear anything should happen. 
But my berths in the next day’s steamer had been engaged, and I was 
too anxious to be off. Sure enough, however, on the Saturday, when 
Carmen was announced, Mdme Trebelli was taken ill, and the theatre 
had to be shut up without the final performance taking place.” 

** Turning now to an earlier period of your career. Did you not see 
a great deal of Tietjens during her last few years?” 

“Naturally. We were much together. On one provincial 
concert tour I was with Tietjens every day for three months and had 
an opportunity of knowing her thoroughly. I can only say that the 
more I knew the better I liked her. i found her as good as she was 
charming. She was a woman above all petty jealousies, generous 
and affable to everyone, and always ready to give the inexperienced 
the benefit of her kind, sensible advice. Tietjens was very exact in 
her ways, never careless or slovenly ; and so long as I knew her she 
never uttered a word that might not have been said in the presence 
of the youngest girl. Her influence over her fellow-artists was 
extraordinary. During the tour I have alluded to there were no 
quarrels, no dissensions ; at dinner she would occupy the head of 
the table and carve for us all as if we were her children, ay, and 
carve beautifully too. As a singer she had passed her prime before 
I heard her, but still she was a grand artist, and we have had no 
dramatic soprano like her since. I sang with her in Norma twice, 
just before that last night when she appeared in Lucrezia. She was 
then seriously ill, although she lived for several weeks longer. I 
think I was the last of the outside world to see her. Tietjens sent 
for me when I was on the point of leaving for Ireland, and gave me 
a lithographed portrait of herself, which she signed. I never shall 
forget that farewell with my dear old friend.” 

“ How did you get on with Sir Michael Costa?” . 

‘* Always exceedingly well. He was my beau ideal of an operatic 
conductor. But had he and I had our own way I should probably 
never have essayed one of my most successful characters, Micaela, in 
Carmen. It was Mdme Minnie Hauk’s first season with Mr Maple- 
son, and she was most anxious for Carmen to be given. But before 
he had finished reading the score Costa shut it up with a bang, 
saying, ‘This is not music!’ At the same time I went with 
Campanini and Del Puente to give our scores back to the impresario. 
‘ Micaela was a comprimaria part,’ ‘ there was not a single tenor air 
in the whole opera ;’ ‘ the Toreador was a réle for secondo baritono.’ 
Thus did we decline Carmen. But Minnie Hauk was not to be 
daunted ; she called on us all with Mr Mapleson, and by dint of 

rsistent entreaties persuaded us into giving Bizet a trial. To her, 
indeed, is due all the credit of securing a performance in this 
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country of the most popular opera we have had since Faust. You 
would like me to sing Micaela again? Well, one of these days I 
may. I don’t think I shall elaborate the part as much as that of 
Don José has been elaborated by Campanini. You would not 
recognize it again. He acts it with marvellous power, and so much 
was Salvini struck by the performance that one day in America he 
said to me, pointing to Campanini, ‘ There is the Salvini of the lyric 
stage.’” Pavt Pry. 
— 


WAGNER'S MUSIC, 
(From “ The Fortnightly Review.” ) 

Wagner, powerfully impressive as his operas are found to be in his 
own country (partly, no doubt, from being given in the words which 
first inspired the music, partly from being sung in more appropriate, 
more congenial style than is possible outside Germany), is in England 
scarcely appreciated, except by musicians and a certain number of 
studious amateurs ; so that even if Italian opera, after being con- 
victed of hollowness and unnaturalness, were permanently to dis- 
appear, it would not be replaced by the Wagnerian ‘‘art work,” 
called that of ‘‘ the future,” but which, so far as England is con- 
cerned, belongs already, except as concert music, to the past, and 
which in France is known exclusively by orchestral movements and 
pieces arranged expressly for the concert room. In southern Europe, 
apart from the success of Lohengrin in Italy, Wagner is not in the 
least appreciated ; nor do his works meet with much success even in 
Belgium, where all good music finds at least an attentive hearing, 
Through more than one composer the influence of Wagner makes 
itself intensely felt in places where his music is to the general public 
scarcely known. But it may all the same be fairly said that though 
his works are studied by musicians everywhere, they have in their 
complete dramatic form no existence out of Germany. It seems a 
mistake to say that Wagner’s works have destroyed Italian opera by 
calling attention, through contrast, to their absurdities, while 
Wagner’s published criticisms have not been read by a sufficiently large 
number of persons to have produced any such effect. Nor could a 
form of entertainment which for such a length of time has delighted 
the public in so many different parts of the world be simply written 
down by even so powerful a critic as Wagner. If it is to come to an 
end, it will still have to be replaced by something else, and not by 
the Wagnerian form of opera, which in England has met with pre- 
cisely the same fate as Italian opera itself. It has collapsed, that is 
to say, like the Italian opera, not so much for want of singers as 
because there is not in this country a sufficiently large public to 
ee operas performed in the German language—certainly the 
only language in which the operas of Wagner ought to be given. 


“MUDDY WATER” ON “THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—What your irate correspondent, who most appropriately 
signs himself ‘‘ Karl von Bilgewasser,” means by the extraordinary 
effusion he favoured your readers with in your last issue I really 
cannot even guess at, beyond the palpable evidence therein contained 
that he is very angry with poor me for not adoring Wagner. I also 
gather from his somewhat confused and confusing remarks that my 
unfortunate metaphor of the “‘ tangled skein of worsted ” is incom- 
prehensible to him. This I greatly regret ; but Mr Muddy Water 
(I cannot write German) will, I am sure, be complacent enough to 
admit that it is extremely difficult to describe in words the effect on 
the ear of musical combinations and progressions, especially when 
one is writing, not for an educated Bilgewasser, but for the informa- 
tion’ of persons possessing no musical knowledge or education 
whatever. 

I am as well aware as he is that in the score, both of the Jupiter 
and the Meistersinger, the various subjects run in perfectly parallel 
lines; yet the effect on the ear, during performance, in no way 
indicates this ; not, at all events, to my comprehension. But why 
does Muddy Water ignore the context of the passage he partly 
quotes? Such context seems to explain my meaning fully ; to afford 
Mr K. von B. the information he so imploringly demands. It runs 
thus : ‘‘In the former (Mozart) every subject is perfectly audible to 
the listener from the first note to the last, while its combination with 
the other subjects is harmonious and pleasing in the highest degree ; 
whereas in the Meistersinger overture the subjects, like the loops in 
the tangled skein of worsted, peep out here and there sufficiently to 
show that the threads of which they form part are lurking about 
somewhere, but where they begin or where end Wagner himself could 
scarcely tell, while the confusion arising from the admixture puzzles 
and worries the listener.” 

Now, really, _my meaning here must be evident to even the 
mudidiest of brains, though the illustration I offer may be unhappy 
or inappropriate. Why, therefore, does not Muddy Brains (I eg 





pardon, Muddy Water), endeavour to show that I wrongly estimate 
these great composers, or their compositions ; that it is Mozart who 
is muddy and confused and Wagner who is so translucent and well- 
defined ; why does he not do this instead of pettishly grumbling at 
my unfortunate illustration? And may I ask him if, in the immense 
number of charges and complaints I have made against his idol, he 
cannot find one that he feels himself strong enough to refute ? Surely 
so “‘ highly-developed” a musician, one furnished with so thick “‘a 
coating of knowledge of his subject ” as, by contrast with myself, is 
the fortunate Muddy Water, could have no difficulty, and should 
experience much pleasure, in refuting my arguments. 

y the way, if we are to quarrel about metaphors, I have, I think, 
a good right to —— of this most peculiar one of my friend 
Muddy Water ; for all the old-fashioned writers with whose works I 
am acquainted, such as Shakspere, Johnson, Mill, Macaulay, &., 
have regarded, and invariably treated, ‘‘ knowledge” as a lining, not 
as a “coating ;” while his notion of the Jupiter Symphony, “ skat- 
ing on the Serpentine,” seems to me to be rather far-fetched. The 
fact of this unwarrantable intrusion of the latter figure induces me 
to believe that Muddy Water is one who is intimately acquainted 
with me and my habits, and is aware of my long and deep attach- 
ment to the pretty lake therein referred to. Accordingly to the 
highly erroneous notion entertained by many ignorant persons your 
correspondent may be, judging from his nom de plume, the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the said lake. : 

As, however, Muddy Water disdains the use of argument while he 
very clearly indicates his desire to make me look foolish, Iam forced 
to the conclusion that he at all events is unable to deny the correct- 
ness of my assertions or the soundness of my arguments. He does 
not even attempt to prove, nay, he does not even openly assert, he 
merely hints, that the workings of the various subjects in the 
Meistersinger overture are as clear and intelligible as are those in 
the Jupiter. 

No wonder he hides himself behind a nom de plume ; and, though 
he might have selected one more complimentary to himself, he could 
not possibly have hit upon a more appropriate one. J endeavour to 
support my opinions by a long series of “— to which I boldly 
athe my real name; while Mr K. von B. avoids all argument as 
carefully as he would, I suspect, the waters of the Serpentine, and 
hides his personality under a fictitious signature. J am not ashamed 
of my opinions, although I am quite prepared to find myself in error 
with regard to some of the points I have raised. No one has, how- 
ever, up to the present time, favoured me by any such correction ; 
an omission for which but one reason can be assigned. poke! then, 
does not Muddy Water imitate me in this respect, by boldly pub- 
lishing his name and favouring your readers with a few arguments ? 
There can, I think, be but one explanation, which will inevitably 
suggest itself to the minds of all those who may honour us by reading 
our letters ; I will, therefore, no further encumber your pages, but 


subscribe myself, yours truly, 
Tuomas REYNOLDS. 


—_——0——— 


SULLIVAN’S MIKADO IN AMERICA. 

The mess into which the affairs of Te Mikado have got show the 
need of an international music copyright. Good art demands it as 
well as good morals, Such a performance of the clever work of 
Gilbert and Sullivan—says the New York Musical Courier—as was 
perpetrated by the people got together by Sydney Rosenfeld is most 
injurious in every way. r Gilbert would not have endured five 
minutes of the representation, which was not only crude and inar- 
tistic, but was a disgraceful perversion of the spirit of the exceedingl 
clever book. The danger is that, between D’Oyly Carte, Mr Du 
and Rosenfeld, the public will be robbed of a most exquisite pleasure, 
which might have been enjoyed if The Mikado had been kept off the 
American stage long enough to prepare for a performance that would 
realize Mr Gilbert's purposes. The humour of the operetta is quite 
a distance above the comprehension and sympathy of the majority of 
American managers and comedians. More than any of its prede- 
cessors, 7'he Mikado needs to be produced under the eye of its authors. 
The critics of the daily newspaper press who attempted an estimate 
of the work after Rosenfeld’s vulgar perversion of it (some were wise 
enough to refrain) owe Gilbert and Sullivan an apology. 








Tue Oxrorp.—On Monday night the seventeenth anniversary 
performance at this popular hall was given under the direction of Mr 
J. H. Jennings, the manager. The programme included new songs 
by Charles Godfrey, Fred Albert, James Fawn, and other well-known 
‘artists,” and the new vocal and spectacular ballet, Britannia, in 
which Miss Joan Rivers and a large troupe of ladies appeared. : The 
principal danseuse is Mdlle Floretta. The entertainment is an 
exceedingly good one, and should find considerable favour during 
the autumn months, 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The appearance of Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday evening, 
at the opening of the autumnal season of concerts, suggested the 
propriety of altering the title of the entertainments, for the house 
was from floor to ceiling so densely packed as to render the idea of 
promenading an absurdity. Over the wide space facing the orchestra, 
the area supposed to be set apart for sauntering, a crowd of listeners 
had gathered before the commencement of the performance, to remain 
standing in the same position for more than three hours. Only at 
the fringe of this vast throng could movement at any time be seen. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature the occasion presented was the 
number and conduct of this portion of the audience. In witnessing 
the untiring patience, earnest attention, and eager enjoyment dis- 
played it was impossible for a moment to doubt the strength of the 
musical instincts of the ae people. It would not be difficult 
probably to point out that during the evening the audience now and 
then betrayed want of judgment in applauding feeble things, and the 
very uniformity of their approval might be raised against them as 
evidence of their lack of just appreciation ; yet for all that the keen 
and unbroken delight manifested shows that musical capacity is 
really their natural inheritance. Undoubtedly the director, Mr 
Freeman Thomas, perceives that his patrons expect of him, above all 
things, musical recreation, and therefore he prefers to assume the 

art of entertainer rather than that of public instructor. Evidently 
he aims not at the elucidation of any particular school of composition, 
but calls as he needs upon the whole world of art for materials 
wherewith to supply dailydemands, And it should be here acknow- 
ledged that nothing of a suspicious or doubtful character ever enters 
his programmes. Admitting, then, that the avowed raison d’étre is 
the amusement of the people, still it might be urged that the oppor- 
tunity should not pass without turning it to the advantage of 
musical education. Besides, it is evident that on Saturday the 
audience did not fail to appreciate the better things in the pro- 
gramme. The excerpts from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian Symphony ” 
and the two movements from the ‘‘ violin concerto,” by the same com- 
poser, were greeted with abundant applause ; and Nicolai’s overture to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor found enthusiastic admirers. Had works 
of a similar character been substituted for several of the weak, vapid 
pieces which occupied the time and attention of the band, the 
pleasure of the audience might not have been diminished. But, 
whatever may be the character of the composition, it will at all 
times obtain a good and faithful rendering at the hands of the 
excellent orchestra conducted by Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe. Consist- 
ing of no less than 100 instrumentalists of experience and reputation, 
and comprising players such as Messrs Carrodus, Viotti Collins, L. 
W. Hardy, John Cheshire, W. L. Barrett, Julian Egerton, Dubrucq, 
Bourne, Val Nicholson, Hann, Ould, and Edward Howell, the band 
must be regarded as ina very high state of efficiency. Its leader, 
Mr Carrodus, gave a powerful and finished rendering of the solo 
part in the andante pot Jinale of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ violin concerto.” 
Our English violinist on this occasion more than maintained the 
enviable position previously won by labour and genius, Nor should 
the ability of the conductor, Mr Gwyllym Crowe, be unrecorded. 
His direction of the orchestral forces was beneficial by reason of his 
intimate acquaintance with the subjects under treatment, as well as 
by that thorough understanding between leader and men which is 
grounded upon mutual respect and goodwill. Mr Crowe contributed to 
the programme a vocal waltz, “Fairie Voices,” performed on Saturday 
for the first time. Encouraged by the success of the ‘‘ See-Saw ” waltz, 
so popular at the “‘ Promenades ” last year, he works again upon the 
same lines with promise of a like result, There is no falling off in 
the quality of the melodies, while there is certainly an advance made 
in the quantity and variety of themes. It errs, perhaps, in length 
and over-elaboration ; but this was not the verdict of the audience, 
who insisted in the most emphatic manner upon a repetition. The 
vocal part of the waltz was capitally sung by Mr Stedman’s juvenile 
choir. For the performance of a , Soa fist of songs and ballads a 
quartet of leading vocalists—Mdme Rose Hersee, Mame Enriquez, 
Mr Joseph Maas, and Signor Foli—were engaged, and so highly 
esteemed were their efforts as to entail upon them, in most cases, 
the duty of responding to demands for encores. The band of the 
Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr C. Thomas, rendered 
at times good service ; and the pianoforte accompaniments during 
the evening were played by Mr Frank Lewis Thomas.—L. T. 

On Tuesday night the instrumental part of the programme 
peg of a ‘‘ March aux Flambeaux,” by Meyerbeer; the over- 
ure to Wallace’s Maritana; the ballet music from Meyerbeer’s 

ae Le Prophéte ; Gottschalk’s ‘‘ Pasquinade ;” Michael Watson’s 
oe entitled ‘‘The Bell;” ‘Grand selection” from Wagner’s 
ee: and a duet for flute and oboe, admirably played by Mr 
ptt. Barrett and Mr A. Dubrucq. The singers were Miss Agnes 
keom, who gave Bishop's “Lo, here the gentle lark” (the flute 





obbligato part being rendered in perfection by Mr W. L. Barrett) ; 
Miss Carlotta Desvignes, whom the audience were evidently much 
pleased to hear again in ‘‘ Le parlate d’amor,” the popular air for 
contralto in Gounod’s opera, Faust ; and Signor Foli, whose delivery 
of “The Raft,” by Pinsuti, called forth immense applause and a 
unanimous encore. Of course the famous basso ‘‘ responded” by 
returning to the orchestra and giving another song in lieu of the one 
asked for. The second part of the concert began with Rossini’s 
overture to Semiramide, and then Mr Crowe’s new vocal waltz, 
‘*Fairie Voices” (a detailed notice of which is given above by L. T. 
in his account of the opening night), was played and sung for the 
third time, obtaining the same amount of applause as on its first 
performance, and, as then, eliciting a unanimous demand for its 
repetition, a wish promptly gratified by Mr Crowe. The other vocal 
pieces were Claribel’s ‘‘ Come back to Erin,” sung by Miss Larkcom ; 
a new song by Tito Mattei, ‘‘ Dear Heart,” impressively rendered 
by Miss Carlotta Desvignes; and an old German drinking song, 
sung so energetically by Signor Foli that a roar of applause followed 
and the singer returned to the orchestra and gave, with characteristic 
Irish humour, ‘‘ Father O'Flynn,” at the conclusion of which the 
audience rushed to the buffets, taking the advice proffered in the old 
German song, and set to work con amore, ‘‘ Drinking, drinking, 
drinking.” The remainder of the programme consisted of a 
‘Descriptive piece,” by Sugg, a selection from Riyoletto, and a 
‘* Fantasia Militaire,” by Emil Leonardi, a thoroughly characteristic 
piece, which, had it been played with more care and less speed, would 
have made a decided hit. The singers were accompanied, as before, 
on the pianoforte by Mr Frank Lewis Thomas, who brought both 
musicianly knowledge and technical skill to his task. The house 
was crowded. 

The classical Wednesdays will, as heretofore, occupy a place in 
the general scheme, and on Wednesday last Goetz’s Symphony in F, 
Op. 9, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A flat, were included 
in the programme. Let us hope that Raff's ‘‘ Italian” suite—one of 
last year’s “‘ hits ”—will also be given. Mdme Enriquez and Mr 
Joseph Maas were the singers, and Miss Josephine Lawrence, one of 
Mdme Arabella Goddard’s most successful pupils, the solo pianist. 


—o— 


MUSIC AT OUR SEASIDE WATERING-PLACES. 


Those responsible for providing amusement at our seaside pleasure 
resorts regard music as a form of recreation for visitors as of little or 
no importance, and, with the exception of the much frequented and 
more fashionable places such as Eastbourne, Brighton, or St 
Leonards, speaking more of the south coast towns, musical enter- 
tainments to any great extent or to any pretence of finish or refine- 
ment do not form a prominent feature of attraction at our popular 
health-giving resorts. In this respect we English are far behind our 
Continental neighbours, who have their well organized orchestras, 
singers, casino or établissement, and, in some places, complete 
operatic performances by artists of some metropolitan reputation, 
when we consider that of the large class who leave for the benefit of 
the sea air, the fact should not be lost sight of that health for the 
mind is as requisite and as much to be desired as it is for the body. 
This defect in our social habits is all the more to be deplored seeing 
that the remedy is within ordinary reach, and might, without much 
expense, be easily accomplished if only the matter would be seriously 
taken up by lethargic corporation committees or local town councils, 
whose interest it is to cater for and attract the large body of 
strangers who annually flock to our seaside towns, and without 
which the local tradespeople and lodging-house keepers would barely 
be able to exist through a long and severe winter. 

The remedy suggested for this unsatisfactory state of things, and 
one which could be carried out with but little expense, would be to 
organize and instruct a well-trained choir, the larger the better, 
members for which could easily be found even in the smallest towns, 
where, with continual practice during the winter, and with the aid 
of a small number of fully competent instrumentalists in the season, 
some interesting and entertaining performances might be given, the 
field being wide and almost unlimited in the choice of works 
applicable for rendering under these circumstances ; this would also 
be the means of introducing and encouraging the beauties of the art 
to many who would be willing to sacrifice some of their spare time 
for the purpose of instruction and practice. 

Save to those who live and work in the profession, some plan such 
as the above would be a boon sure of support and the means of much 
gratification to the crowds who annually leave London, the centre of 
English musical culture, for places where they have to submit 
unconditionally to out-of-tune town bands, itinerant piano organs, 
and peripatetic nigger minstrels. W. A. J. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET, 
(From Correspondents.) 


M1Lan.—The Teatro Canobbiana, which has now been converted 
into the General Post Office, was built in 1779 by the celebrated 
architect, Piermarini, who built also the Scala. It was inaugurated 
the same year with two operas by Salieri. The last opera performed 
there was one by Lauro Rossi. Vaccai wrote for it his Giulietta e 
- Romeo ; Donizetti, his Elisir d’Amore; Lauro Rossi, his Domino 
nero ; and Pedrotti, his Guerra in quattro. 

BERLIN.—It is reported that Mdme Pauline Lucca will probably 
give a series of performances at the Royal Operahouse in November 
and December, and that Ponchielli’s Gioconda, specially studied for 
her, will be one of the works in which she will appear.—Signorina, 
or Miss, Ella Russell, for the lady is by birth an American, has been 
well received at Kroll’s Theater, and justified the on 
excited by the accounts of her success in Madrid, Barcelona, and 
elsewhere. She selected La Traviata for her first appearance.— 
Edmond Audran’s Grossmogul was performed on the 27th ult. for the 
hundredth time at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater. The 
composer had promised he would himself officiate as conductor on 
the occasion, but failed to do so, and thus, save for a short prologue 
and some extra floral tributes, there was nothing to distinguish the 
performance from any other. 

PraGvuE.—The operatic season at the German National Theatre, 
under the management of Angelo Neumann, commenced on the 2nd 
inst. with Wagner’s Lohengrin. The novelties promised are Der 
Trompeter von Stikkingen, by Nessler; Une nuit de Cléopitre, by 
Massé ; Sylvana (in the arrangement of Pasqué and Langer), by C. 
M. v. Weber ; and the first two ‘‘ Nibelungen Evenings,” Das Rhein- 
gold and Die Walkiire, by Wagner. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—From the report issued by the Raff 
Conservatory for the scholastic year 1884-85, it appears that the 
institution was attended by 107 female and 45 male students, while 
the professional staff consisted of 1 professoress and 15 professors. 
Dr Hans von Biilow, moreover, the honorary president, gave, durin 
the month of June, a course of instruction for the eae 
students. The programme of the course was more comprehensive 
than such programmes generally are, including works by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Raff, and Brahms. 

Tue Price or soME VioLiIns.—Mdme Norman-Néruda gave 
10,000 francs for the Stradivarius which belonged to Ernst; 
Wilhelmj 15,000 for another, for which he was afterwards offered 
25,000 ; Zeno Hubay, professor in Brussels, 15,000 for Wieniawski’s 
Guarnerius ; and Zajic, of the Strassburgh Conservatory, 20,000 for 
another Guarnerius, which was the favourite instrument of 
Ferdinand David. 

—— 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
( Correspondence. ) 


There will be no lack of novelties shortly in the way of operettas 
and buffo-operas. Strauss will produce Der Zigeunerbaron; Mil- 
licker, Der Vice-Admiral ; Czibulka, Der Jagdjunker ; Louis Roth, 
Der Nachtwandler ; and Suppé, Bellmann. Herren Adolf Miiller, 
jun., Joseph Helmesberger, jun., and Kremser will also each con- 
tribute a work of the same kind. 

From the report recently issued for the last scholastic year, we 
learn that the number of students attending the Conservatory of the 
Society of the Friends of Music was 793—750 in the musical branch 
of the establishment, and 43 in the dramatic. Furthermore, 44 
came from Bohemia, 4 from Croatia, 22 from Galicia, 9 from Carinthia, 
23 from Moravia, 517 from Lower Austria (including Vienna), 13 
from Upper Austria, 15 from Transylvania, 7 from Sclavonia, 11 
from Styria, 2 from the Tyrol, 7 from Trieste, 52 from Hungary, 
2 from America, 2 from Brazil, 19 from Germany, 1 from England, 
2 from France, 6 from Italy, 12 from Roumania, and 10 from Russia, 
The professional staff consisted of 2 female teachers and 55 male. The 
subjects taught were solo-singing, choral-singing, pianoforte, organ, 
harp, violin, violoncello, double-bass, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet, trombone, counterpoint, composition, general theory of 
music, harmony, Italian language, French language, poetics and 
mythology, dramatic action, pantomimics and dancing, history of 
music, history of literature. Prizes were awarded to 5 students for 
singing, to 6 for violin, to 1 for violoncello, to 1 for trombone, to 20 
for pianoforte, and to 6 for acting. Of the students who had gone 
through the entire course of study prescribed, 50 were granted 
diplomas. 

‘There is now little doubt that a permanent Beethoven Museum 
will soon be opened. A large number of objects formerly belonging 


to the great Master have already been collected and presents of more 
are being made every day to the committee. 








FESTIVAL SERMON. 


Preached, July 23rd, before the Members of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Church Choral Association. 


The sermon was preached by the Ven. Leslie Randall, Archdeacon 
of Buckingham, from Psalm 1. 23: ‘‘ Whoso offereth me thanks and 

raise.” We are met together to-day, said the preacher, not for 
instruction, but to offer to our God the best thanksgiving in our 
power, and to encourage each other to make the worship of God in 
our several parishes as perfect as we can. The preacher’s work, 
therefore, is simply to point out in the plainest possible words what 
he thinks will contribute to that end. But it is not, of course, my 
business to give you either instruction or advice as to your musical 
training or execution. My word of counsel will be this. If you 
wish to make your acts of worship more acceptable, more worthy of 
Him to whom you offer them, 0! try, dear brethren, to practice 
yourselves, and to help others to advance in the love of God. For 
this is the secret of true thanksgiving. Nothing can make us offer 
that which the text tells us is accepted by God, as truly honouring 
Him, but love ; and that is the reason why God prizes such thanks- 
givings as are offered to Him in all the services of the Church, and 
especially, of course, in the services of the Holy Eucharist, which is 
the highest possible act of thanksgiving here upon earth. Thanks- 
giving is more precious to God by far than prayer, however earnest, 
however persevering your prayers may be. Not that He does not 
prize prayer very highly. No one who reads the Bible can doubt 
that He rejoices over His children when their wants have brought 
them to His knee in prayer. But He prizes thanksgiving much more 
highly. He longs chiefly for our love. But we can pray without 
any love at all. We can even persevere in prayer without any love. 
For faith can make us depend on God, and so pray to Him; and 
hope can make us trust in Him when prayer has once been answered, 
and therefore persevere in prayer. But neither faith nor hope can 
make us thankful ; whereas the man whose heart is touched with 
the love of God wants much more than prayer. Because he loves 
God, because the love of God moves him, inspires him, melts him, 
wins him, therefore the man’s heart bursts forth in thanksgiving. 
It is a joy to him to be allowed to give truly and bountifully some- 
thing to God, who has given all to him. Wherever, therefore, true 
thanksgiving issues from a man’s heart, in that heart God sees love 
of Himself, the one acceptable — that a man can make to 
Him, and conversely, wherever true love exists—(and you may 
measure yourselves by this)—it must and will issue in thanksgiving. 
And so, brethren, if you wish to promote the worship of God,—and 
your presence here declare that you do so wish,—practice thank- 
fulness in yourselves. First get the habit of recognizing causes of 
thankfulness in all that befalls. Ah; it should not be difficult to 
love our tender, compassionate, loving, and lovely God. I must not 
attempt to lead you on to think at length of His claims on your love. 
They are endless in variety and in compass and in measure. You 
have but to pass over in your mind some of the most familiar words 
in which we speak of God to open us vistas of love which are infinite : 
Father, Saviour, Comforter, Shepherd, Redeemer, Absolver, Phy- 
sician, Spouse. Nay, you have but to breathe that one sweetest 
word of all,—that name in which all heart-joys meet, —Jesus! And 
if you know what that word means tr heart must melt with love, 
and your tongue overflow with thanksgiving, as you recognize upon 
you causes of thanksgiving day by day; and I pray you to reckon 
them up, and not be content as many of you now are no doubt con- 
tent, with reckoning up your sins and shortcomings. As you reckon 
up the causes of thanksgiving day by day you will praise Him most 
for what He gives, or what He withholds, or what He spares. Ah! 
practice yourselves in the thought of each of these. Think much 
(for this is the earnest way of beginning) of the common blessings— 
none the less precious because they are common—of health and 
strength, and love of dearest friends, and happy homes, and bright 
thoughts, even of those who are called away and beckon us on 
towards the Paradise in which they rest. Are you not thinking of 
one such, the moving spirit of your Choral Association, your active, 
devoted secretary? To him you mainly owe, as I understand, for 
some years past, the successful working of your society, and when 
this is said I know by my own experience how much of anxiety, of 
real hard work, of gentle persuasiveness, of kindly intercourse, of 
ready tact, is implied as having been exhibited by him who has yest 

one to his rest. He has gone from you in body, but, thank God ! 

e yet speaketh through the work which he has left behind 
him, and our thoughts about him to-day are bright thoughts, 
though some sadness at the loss must necessarily mingle with 
them, and to our thanksgiving to-day we add another when 
we ‘bless God’s Holy Name, for His servant who hath de- 
parted this life in His faith and fear,” and ‘‘ pray Him to give us 
grace,” as in all other points of holy living, so in his zeal for the 
glory of God’s name, and his earnest striving to promote the beauty 
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and dignity of God’s worship, ‘so to follow his good example that 
with him we may be partakers” of the ‘‘ heavenly kingdom” of our 
God. Or, on the other side, that which God spares us, think much 
of the reasons for thanksgiving that are supplied to us, whose comfort 
and peace in this life depend so much upon family association, by the 
thought of what bereavement, what anguish of heart, what ruin, 
what terrible shame, so long as sin and death work in this weary 
world, any single day past might have brought for any one of us. 
Yes, think what miseries we escape by God’s mercy where others are 
overwhelmed by them. It is only when we gaze upon the various 
forms of human suffering that we learn smelting of the unceasing 
watchful love of God which so continually shields us. I say, then, 
gain the habit yourselves of reckoning up day by day, and every day, 
and a J]day long, the causes you have for love, and so for thanks- 

iving to the good God. Nothing will so much help you in your 
} sar to offer to Him a real worship. But do not stop there. Try 
and train others to love God also. .Try to spread the love of God 
amongst those with whom you are brought in contact. Teachers, 
elder brothers, and sisters, try tv show the younger ones how they 
can see God everywhere, and how, wherever they see Him, they see 
traces of His love. Make them see in the beauty of every flower, in 
the sweetness of every song of the bird, in the fragrance of every 
scent, in the coolness and grateful shade of trees, in the refreshing 
shower after long drought, in all these there is a token of the love of 
their God. Yes, dear boys and girls, try to see these things for 
yourselves, and remember how you have been taught that each one 
of these, so sweet and lovely as they are in themselves, has its 
counterpart in the Kingdom of Grace, in which we are also 
surrounded by higher blessings and more perfect still; so that 
our gy shall ever be in the words of the hymn we all know 
so well— 

“Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere,” 


We should all try to do this for ourselves and for others. We should 
try to understand, and make them understand, that all God’s 
creatures are full of His praise, and that the very acts which they 
instinctively perform are acts of thanksgiving to Him who made 
them. I daresay some of you have heard of the great saint who 
lived some six hundred years ago, St Francis. He had so completely 
mae the habit of seeing God in all the works of His hands that, 
or instance, when he heard a lark singing high up at heaven's gate 
he would stop and say to his friends ‘‘ Dear brothers, let us listen, 
and learn how to praise God from this His creature.” He saw in all the 
lower animals which he met some sign of that gift of God, which he 
knew had been imparted to himself, and so he was wont to call 
them all his ‘‘ brothers ’’—children, that is, of the same Eternal 
Father. ‘‘ As he wandered over the beautiful mountains of his own 
native land,” says one of his biographers, “‘ he sang with a loud voice 
> an of love, praising God for all things ; for the sun which shone 
above, for the day and for the night, for his mother the earth, and 
for his sister the moon, for the wind which blew upon his face, for 
the pure fresh water and for the jocund fire, for the flowers under 
his feet, and for the stars above his head—saluting and blessing all 
creatures, whether animate or inanimate, as his brethren and sisters 
in the Lord ; looking upon all beings as existing by and through 
God, and as having some portion at least of that Divine principle . 
which he himself existed, according to those words of the Apostle, 
By Him all things consist.’” While, perhaps, we can hardly attain 
to this, I think, dear boys, if we could feel that the birds and butter- 
flies and other animals which God has created to minister to us, were 
really In some sense our brethren, dear to Him who created them and 
us, it would save us from many acts of thoughtless cruelty towards 
them, and them from ae much suffering. Although we cannot 
quite reach so much as St Francis by his burning love of God had 
reached, we may at all events learn to see in all this world of beauty 
that surrounds us and ministers to our enjoyment, reasons for lovin 
our good God and Father, who has supplied it. For it is of His g 
alone. Some of you may remember the words of a great English 
— her, in which he bids us conclude what the love of God is, 
y thin ing how different a world we might be living in, ‘‘ A world 
wherein, he says, everything we see might be loathsome, everything 
we taste bitter, every sound a discord, every touch a sting. There 
- even now things bitter and loathsome, there are discords, and 
ere are stings; but they prevail only so far as to make the 
uty, which is far more common, still more beautiful, the sweet- 
_ still more grateful, the harmony still more charming, the 
Pleasure of the sense of touch still more complete.” Ah ! let us train 
ers children to think much more of this, to find in it more forcible 
a a to the love of God, whe is so loving and gracious and 
Whose mercy is over all His works. I do not believe a more accept- 





able thankoffering could be offered to God than the endeavour to 
train our young children to know more about the tokens of His love 
which lie scattered around them. The Very Rev. Preacher having 
still further enforced the lesson which he had deduced from the text, 
said—Practice yourself in this true love of God, and then I am very 
sure there will be even more zeal, more care, more attention, more 
modesty, more reverence, more devotion in the work of this associa- 
tion. Everything will be begun, continued, and ended for the love 
of God, and upon all your work the blessing of the love of God will 
surely rest, 


—_o— 


Songs for Sunday Ehening. 


IV.—‘‘IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING.” 


In the presence of the King there is joy, true joy, 
But the measure of its fulness who can tell, 

Till we see Him eye to eye, mid the rapture of the sky, 
Where the ransomed of the Lord for ever dwell? 


Chorus. 
In the coming by and bye, 
We shall see Him eye to eye, 
And hear the blessed Master say, ‘‘ Well done ;” 
Oh ! our joy shall be complete, 
When His gracious smile we meet, 
Mid the glory that is brighter than the sun. 


In the presence of the King there is peace, deep peace, 
But its depths we ne'er can fathom here below ; 

Till we reach the glory-land, with His pardon in our hand, 
That which “ passeth understanding ” who can know? 


Chorus. 
In the coming by and bye, 
We shall see Him eye to eye, 
And hear the blessed Master say, “‘ Well done ;” 
Oh! our peace shall be complete, 
When His gracious smile we meet, 
Mid the glory that is brighter than the sun. 











In the presence of the King there is rest, sweet rest, 
But its calm can only visit us in gleams, 

Till the dawn of perfect day, when the shadows flee away, 
And we rise to bask in uncreated beams. 


Chorus. 
In the coming by and bye, 
We shall see Him eye to eye, 
And hear the blessed Master say, ‘‘ Well done ;” 
Oh ! our rest shall be complete, 
When His gracious smile we meet, 
In the glory that is brighter than the sun. 


Copyright. 
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Apert Hatt.—At the concert given in connection with the 
International Inventions Exhibition on Monday, August 10th, a pro- 
ramme of more than average interest was successfully performed by 
{dme Florence Winn, Mdme Adeline Paget, Mdme Adelina Hirle- 
mann, Mr Orlando Harley, and Mr F, Celli. The conductor and 
pianist was Mr W. Henry Thomas. 


Mr Horace WicAN, who died on Friday, August 7th, at the 
residence of his son-in-law at Sidcup, Kent, at the age of 67, had— 
says Mr Moy Thomas—almost passed out of the category of contem- 
porary actors, for, being in somewhat weak health, he had for some 
years past devoted himself chiefly to giving instruction to dramatic 
aspirants. Yet he was in his day, as many playgoers remember, an 
actor of some mark. Less refined and finished in style than his 
brother Alfred, he was, nevertheless, a very careful and forcible 
actor. It was by the care that he bestowed upon minor character 

ts that he first attracted the favourable notice of the public. His 
est-remembered impersonation—that of Hawkshaw in 7'he Ticket- 
of-Leave Man—calm, self-possessed, determined, and filled with a 
quiet professional zeal not inconsistent with a certain amount of 
generosity on occasion, has furnished a type for all subsequent por- 
traits of the idealized stage detective. In 1864 Mr Wigan became 
lessee of the Olympic Theatre, which he managed with considerable 
spirit, The funeral took place at Fortune Green Cemetery, Hamp- 


stead, on Wednesday. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On August 11, Ropert GrorcE Davis, Esq. to EvGENIE£, daughter 
of the late Gemmy Brandus, of Paris, and niece of Mrs Lewis Davis, 
of Arundel Gardens. 

DEATHS. 


On August 7, suddenly, at the residence of his son-in-law, Mr A. 
HerneE, Woodbank, Sidcup, Kent, Horace Wiican, comedian, 
aged 67. 

On August 8, Joun Tuomas WILLY, Professor of Music, Clapham. 


On August 11, at pj House, Sudbury, Anniz, wife of 
Horace Joun SemPte, of Upper Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


Che Musical World. 
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SOMETHING TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN 
TMANOVER.* 
(Continued from page 497.) 
II. 


lt was while travelling in Italy with Count von Kilmannsegge, 
a Hanoverian nobleman possessing a cultivated taste for art, that 
Steffani became acquainted with Handel, whom he persuaded, 
without much difficulty, to visit Hanover. In the kindliest 
manner he exerted all his influence to advance and recommend 
the young musician, then 24 years of age, so that, in 1710, 
Handel was appointed Electoral Chapelmaster. Hle made an 
extremely successful beginning with his opera, Rinaldo, the well- 
known air from which, “ Lascia ch’io pianga,” is still frequently 
sung at concerts and always received with great applause. The 
Electoress Sophia became a special patroness of the new Chapel- 
master, 

We know, however, from Handel’s Life that, despite all this, he 
was not particularly pleased with Hanover, or, at least, he felt 
more comfortable in England, so that, when Queen Anne deter- 
mined to secure him for London by a salary of two hundred a 
year, he at last falsely left his Klector in the lurch, and remained 
altogether in the English capital. We know, however, that his 
punishment speedily followed: that Queen Anne died shortly 
afterwards, and that her legal successor was the George, Elector 
of Hanover, who had not forgotten the faithless conduct of his 
whilom chapelmaster, aiid who let him now feel the force of his 
displeasure. We know, furthermore, that the matter was subse- 
quently arranged, principally owing to the impression produced 
by Ilandel’s “ Water-Music,” as it was called, but—this did not 
restore her chapelmaster to Hanover, and the short reign of 
brilliancy which fell to the lot of opera, as the latter was elevated 
there by Steffani and raised still higher by Handel, soon came to 
an end, the more so as the Elector naturally left his German 
capital to reside entirely in London. 

The Theatre in Hanover was now devoted exclusively to the 
German spoken drama, represented, however, by the greatest men 
of the day, such as Conrad Ackermann, Abel Seyler, Conrad 
Eckhoff, Brockmann, and Friedrich Ludwig Schréder. It is not 
till the autumn of 1781 that we again hear of an Italian operatic 
company, when there was one under the management of an 
individual named Ketti. In the autumn of 1782 there was 
another under two managers, Patrassi and Simoni, while per- 
mission for such a company was refused to a German manager, 
Herr Schmidt of Liineburg ; but this was a matter of course, for 
how could a German entertain such a notion! 

In the winter of 1786-87, A. F. V. Grossmann’s company 
visited Hanover, and imparted a certain impetus to operatic 
matters, sometimes giving works by German composers. Mozart's 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, for instance, was performed, as were, 
also, a Barbier von Sevilla (Miller, at p. 81 of his book, says it was 
by Salieri, but it can have been no other than that by Paisiello, 
which is mentioned at p. 87, and of which we shall have more to 
say further on), Romeo und Julia by Benda, and Doctor und 
Apotheker by Dittesdorf. The company tried its fortune, also, in 
other places besides Hanover, but with no pecuniary success, for 





* From the Newe Berliner Musikzeitung. 








the manager, Grossmann, gradually contracted debts amounting to 
about four thousand thalers. 

In the summer of 1789, a committee, consisting of the most 
distinguished men at Court and in the official world, was formed 
to exercise a kind of supervision over the Theatre. Among those 
mentioned as members of the committee are Herr von Harden- 
berg, Counsellor of Domains, Herr von Léw, Lord High Cup- 
bearer, and Herr Hépfner, Counsellor of Commerce. Grossmann 
handed over to this board of supervisors the entire financial 
direction of his undertaking ; he gave them a mortgage on all his 
furniture, his theatrical wardrobe, and his stage-properties; in 
return, a certain per-centage of any surplus after payment of ex- 
penses was to be devoted to discharging his debts. The committee 
also guaranteed Grossmann and the members of his com- 
pany their stipulated salaries. Grossmann, was, moreover, 
allowed, whenever performances in Hanover were prohibited by 
the canonical law, to play in Brunswick, Celle, Pyrmont, Osna- 
briick, or Bremen, and with this object was even allowed a special 
sum towards his travelling expenses. 

His company generally played German tragedy and comedy, 
but gave likewise operas. Among the latter (as enumerated by 
Miiller) we find Mozart's Entfiihrung and Don Juan, as well as his 
Cosi fan Tutte, the last with libretto as arranged by Bretzner ; 
Oberon, Kiniy der Elfen, a “ Singspiel,” or piece interspersed with 
songs, by Wranitzki; Die Jagd and Die Verwandelten Weiber, by 
Adam Hiller ; and Hieronimus Knicker, by Dittesdorf. 

Lastly (at page 87) Paisiello’s Barbier von Sevilla is named, with 
the book arranged by Grossmann himself. The critics pronounced 
the music admirable, and praised the book “ which did the author 
credit, because it was not written with the usual operatic want of 
sense.” Here Herr Miiller makes the following observation : 
“The numerous repetitions of this work in the period from 1790 
to 1792 authorise us in concluding that Salieri’s opera of Der 
Barbier von Sevilla, performed in the winter of 1787-88, no longer 
kept its place in the bills.” It would be interesting to discover 
whether there are still any original bills of that winter, and 
whether they really give Antonio Salieri’s name as the 
name of the composer. If they do, it was improperly em- 
ployed as a puff which might prove useful, because the Vienna 
chapelmaster had just then been rendered famous by Armida, 
and still more so by Die Danaiden. His name was substi- 
tuted for Paisiello’s, which was not so well known in Germany ; 
for, though Salieri wrote, it is true, forty operas, there was no 
Barbier von Sevilla among them. Beaumarchais’ world-renowned 
comedies, Le Barbier de Séville (Paris, 1775), and Le Mariage de 
Figaro (Paris, 1784), were often taken as subjects for operatic 
librettos and set to music. We may mention especially Paisiello’s 
Barbiere (1776), Nicolo Isouard’s (1797), and Rossini’s (1816) ; 
then there were, in the eighties of the last century, German ver- 
sions set by Ludwig Benda, Elsperger, and Joh. Abr. Peter Schulz. 
Despite Mozart's immortal masterpiece, many composers, also, 
both Italian and French, set versions of Le Mariage de Figaro, 
the continuation of Le Barbier de Séville. We will mention the 
names of only the most celebrated, who were Paer, Morlacchi, 
Luigi Ricci, Carafa, and Lauro Rossi. But Antonio Salieri wrote 
no Barbiere. ‘That written by Paisiello achieved the most sensa- 
tional success, especially abroad, and above all with an Italian 
libretto, and this success continued for many decades, so that 
Rossini’s resolve, even in the second decade of the present century 
to set the same subject, was accounted an absolute crime, till the 
success of his version caused his predecessor’s to be entirely for- 
gotten. 

IV. 

A long period of wretchedness now ensued. We all know very 
well from history that English Hanover became a plaything in 
the hands of Napoleon. As early as 1803, it was occupied by 
General Mortier and the Hanoverian army disbanded. The 
Government Commissary notified to the Marshal of the Electoral 
Household that, owing to the want of money in the public 
treasury, any further payment of the grant made to the theatre, 
and of other special items, was out of the question ; indeed, in 
such a miserable state of affairs, such a conclusion was simply & 
matter of course. 

A French company, named the Spectacle frangais pres Armée 
d’ Hanovre, came to the capital of the Electorate, and the playbills 
naturally were dated according to the year of the French Republic. 
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Soon, too, Germany generally was nothing more than a field for 
the warlike operations of the French Emperor. It is true that 
Hanover was exchanged with Prussia for Anspach, Bayreuth, &c., 
and on the Ist April, 1806, Prussian troops marched in; but, 
after the battle of Jena, so disastrous for Prussia, things again 
assumed a different aspect: Mortier returned with the French and 
a portion of the territory was incorporated with the kingdom 
of Westphalia, while the rest, together with the capital, 
remained temporarily in possession of the English, though still 
under French rule. 

Some years of this oppressive calm were marked by fresh 
theatrical undertakings, but the latter were of no importance for 
music and opera. Such operas are mentioned as Rosette oder das 
Schweizermiidchen, by Bierey ; Die beiden Antone, by Schack; Der 
Gutsherr, by Dittesdorf; and Die Uniform, by Weigl. Then 
came the gigantic war of deliverance from the French yoke, and 
theatrical entertainments, it need scarcely be said, altogether 
ceased. 

The Vienna Congress raised the Electorate of Hanover to the 
rank of a kingdom, and when the Corsican, who exerted such a 
fatal influence on Europe, had been finally overcome and trans- 
ported to St Helena, and the Duke of Cambridge, a member of 
the old princely house, had, as Governor and Viceroy, taken up 
his permanent residence in Hanover, people were once more able 
to devote some attention to the Theatre. To place matters at 
once on a firmer footing, a Committee was again formed with the 
office of the Marshal of the Royal Household to back it up, and 
by them the management was confided to Augustus Pichler, who, 
with his company, was much esteemed and appreciated in Bremen, 
Oldenburg, Pyrmont, and other places. 

With this came better times. As regards the spoken drama, 
despite the taste of that epoch, which preferred the concoctions of 
the Miillers, Zschokkes, Weissenthurns, &c., classic pieces were not 
neglected. Nearly all Schiller’s dramas: Die Riiuber, Maria 
Stuart, Phidra, the entire Wallenstein series, Kabale wnd Liebe, 
and Wilhelm Tell, were comprised in the repertory; Shakspere, 
too, Goethe, and Lessing, were represented. Opera cannot have 
been badly cared for, and the taste predominating in it is 
calculated to command respect, Mozart held undisputed sway : 
Idomeneus and Cosi fan Tutte were the only works of his wanting ; 
Die Zauberflite, Don Juan, Die Entfiihrung, Figaro’s Hochzeit, 
and even 7itus, were frequently performed. Ferd. Paer, likewise, 
seems to have enjoyed great popularity, for Sargino, Achilles, and 
Griselda, all works of his, were often played. The first place, 
however, was occupied by comic operas and pieces interspersed 
with songs, in which style of composition Isouard, Dittesdorf, 
Fioravanti, Weig], Wenzel Miiller, Hiller, and Boieldieu alterna- 
ted with each other. 

On the Ist November, 1815, therefore (Miiller, pp. 134-36), an 
agreement was signed with Pichler by which he was bound to 
maintain at his own expense a good company of players, male and 
female, capable of performing tragedies, dramas, and operas. 
There were to be four performances a week, and besides these, at 
the manager’s request, there was to be one performance not in- 
cluded in the subscription every month. With regard to the 
Censure as well as the police regulations of the house, the company 
was under the control of the Marshal of the Royal Household, 
that is, of the committee approved by him, and having Herr 
von Wangenheim, Governor of the Palace, as president. Hopes, 
also, were held out to the manager that, if the company continued 
to give satisfaction, the agreement would be extended and a patent 
granted constituting the Theatre a Theatre Royal. In the way of 
subvention, the sum of two thousand thalers a year, the usual sum 
before the French occupation, together with the cost of lighting, 
was granted ; Pichler was, moreover, authorized to give perform- 
ances in the Palace Theatre, at Celle, and in Hildesheim on the 
days when there was no performance in Hanover. 

The efforts of Pichler’s company to please must evidently have 
satisfied in every respect the public in whom was vested the power 
of deciding, and who had not been spoilt exactly by the entertain- 
ment offered them for some little time previous, because Pichler, 
who was personally held in very high estimation for his strict 
probity and the scrupulous fulfilment of his obligations, received 
great assistance. ‘This assistance came, too, from a high quarter, 
and the promised elevation of the Theatre in rank was not left un- 





realized, but, at the expiration of a year, became a fact in virtue 
of the following government order : 

‘*George, Prince Regent, in the name of and for our Father, His 
Majesty George III., by the grace of God, King, &c. 

“To all whom it may concern, greeting. Being graciously 
inclined to adopt measures which shall not only render more agree- 
able the residence in Hanover of our dear and well-beloved brother, 
the Duke of Cambridge, but contribute to the entertainment of the 
entire local public, we do not hesitate approving the measures 
proposed for establishing and maintaining a good Theatre. We will, 
therefore, raise to 8,000 rixthalers the present annual grant of 2,000 
rixthalers and bestow on the company the title of Company of Court 
Players, authorizing them to bear henceforth the said title. 

**GrorcE, P. R. c. 8s. Count MiinsTER. 

‘* Carlton House, 15th October, 1816.” 

Thus did Hanover, like other places, come to possess a German 
Court Theatre. For a time the title was regarded as merely 
honorary, for, when the Lord Chamberlain, Count Schwicheldt, 
felt impelled anxiously to enquire of the Government whether 
the sphere of his official responsibilities would not be considerably 
enlarged through this accession of title, he was reassured by being 
told that the designation of Court Players was nothing more than 
an empty name which would cease with the termination of the 
manager’s contract, and that the players just dubbed Court 
Players would, for the future, as previously, “be subject to the 
same authority as all other travelling players and artists.” 

This notwithstanding, the rise in titular importance gave a fresh 
impulse to theatrical matters. 

( To be continued. ) 
—_—o——_ 





THE LATE HAROLD THOMAS. 


Music has lost a clever and gifted representative by the terribly 
sudden decease of Mr Harold Thomas, who, on Wednesday the 
29th July, as recorded in The Musical World of the following 
Saturday, was struck down by heart disease, to the deep grief of a 
large circle of friends who loved him as a man and appreciated 
him as an artist, as well as to the regret of the general public, 
who, not enjoying the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with him, could only appreciate him in his professional capacity. 
The totally unexpected manner in which he breathed his last 
strikingly illustrates the truth of the solemn words: “In the 
midst of life we are in death.” 

Harold Thomas first saw the light at Cheltenham, on July 8, 
1835. It was not long ere he manifested a strong predilection for 
the art of which he was destined to become subsequently so able 
an exponent. At a very early age, therefore, he entered, as a 
resident student, the Royal Academy of Music. Here he studied 
piano and composition under Sterndale Bennett, and counterpoint 
and composition under Cipriani Potter, who was then the 
Principal of the Institution. He took lessons, also, on the violin 
from Henry Blagrove. Under these admirable masters his 
progress was both great and rapid. On May 25, 1850, hé made 
his first public appearance, when he played at the Royal Academy 
Concert, That he passed victoriously through the trying ordeal 
is evident from the notice of that eminent and scholarly critic, the 
late Mr J. W. Davison, who wrote thus in Zhe Times of the 
youthful aspirant for fame: “ Mr Harold Thomas, a very young 
student, distinguished himself highly by his performance of 
Mendelssohn’s C minor Concerto, in which he displayed a power 
and elasticity of finger, combined with a decision of style, quite 
remarkable at his age. He bids fair to become one of the best 
pianists of the day.” Emanating from so great an authority, 
from one whose opinion justly carried with it so much weight, 
this was indeed praise of which any beginner might well be proud; 
it must have been invaluable to the young artist, it must have 
inspired him with confidence in his own powers, filled his soul 
with hope, and encouraged him to persevere, with redoubled zeal, 
in the attractive but arduous career on which he had entered so 
auspiciously, 

After this, the name of Harold Thomas was often to be found 
in the programmes of the Royal Academy Concerts, at which its 
owner figured both as a pianist and a composer. Among the 
pieces then played by him may be mentioned Mendelssohn's 
Second Concerto and Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia. As a com- 
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poser he proved convincingly how sedulously he had studied and 
how much he had profited by the instruction imparted by his 
accomplished masters. Asa pianist, how high he stood in the 
esteem not of the general public alone, but of one who, as occupy- 
ing a foremost place among England’s most famous composers, 
was particularly fitted to form an opinion of the young musician’s 
talent and stamp it with the hall-mark of professional approval, is 
demonstrated by the fact that he was selected by Sterndale 
Bennett to join with him in duets for two pianos at his, Sterndale 
Bennett’s, concerts. This was, assuredly, a great honour. But 
Harold Thomas was a favourite pupil, if not the favourite pupil, of 
Sterndale Bennett, who dedicated to him his “ Preeludium for the 
Piano,” and made his last appearance as a virtuoso at his pupil’s 
concert, on the 19th May, 1862, at Willis’s Rooms, when he 
played with Joachim Beethoven’s Sonata in E major for Piano and 
Violin. 

In the summer of 1855, Harold Thomas was engaged for six 
Saturday Afternoon Recitals at the Crystal Palace. The Recitals 
took place in the Centre Transept, afterwards occupied by the 
Handel Orchestra, and were attended by thousands. The pro- 
grammes embraced a variety of pieces by composers ranging from 
Scarlatti to Thalberg. So successful did the engagement prove 
that the Crystal Palace directors renewed it the following year. 

In 1858, Harold Thomas received the Royal command to play, 
on the 27th November, at Windsor Castle, before the Queen her- 
self, Prince Albert, and the Court. On this occasion he performed 
some of his own compositions, and Prince Albert, who possessed, as 
is well known, a refined taste and a keen appreciation of artistic 
excellence whenever he came across it, conversed some time on 
musical topics with the distinguished pianist. 

On August 14th, 1862, the subject of this short Memoir played 
at the Philharmonic Concert Sterndale Bennett’s C minor 
Concerto (No. 1). During the few following years he played a 
good deal, both in London and the large provincial towns. With 
the co-operation of the leading artists of the day, such as Stern- 
dale Bennett, Julius Benedict, Joachim, Sainton, Piatti, Blagrove, 
Lazarus, Parepa, Dolby, Santley, Lefort, Blumenthal, Cusins, 
Sloper, and many others of equal note, he gave concerts on his 
own account. Finally, in 1866, he retired from the concert-room, 
and thenceforth devoted himself principally to the duties devolving 
on him as Professor of the Piano in the Royal Academy of Music. 
This post, which he accepted as far back as 1856, he filled with 
honour to himself and advantage to the students who attended 
his classes, He still held it when death so swiftly carried him off. 
He was also a member of the professorial staff at the Guildhall 
School of Music. 

Harold Thomas was the author of very many original Piano- 
forte Pieces, as well as of numerous Transcriptions and Arrange- 
ments for the same instrument. He published, likewise, various 
Songs. Speaking of “The Singing Fountain,” one of the Piano- 
forte Pieces, the critic of The Illustrated News said: “ Among 
our English pianists and composers, Mr Harold Thomas is taking 
a more and more prominent position. This is in consequence of 
amore and more ample recognition of his rare qualities as an 
artist—the freshness, refinement, and elegance of his style, which 
render his music a source of pleasure to all who listen to it. It is 
imaginative and brilliant, yet simple and concise. With these 
merits we have been particularly struck in our examination of his 
most recent pieces.” In addition to the compositions mentioned 
above, the Deceased published three Overtures for Orchestra. All 
three were most favourably received. He has left, moreover, an 
MS. Operetta. = 

The funeral took place on the 3rd inst., in Woking Cemetery. 
Conspicuous among the mourners was the venerable Father—more 
than eighty years old—of him who was being conveyed to 
his last earthly resting-place. Sir George Macfarren and Mr 
Gill, principal and secretary, respectively, of the Royal Academy 
of Music, also were there to pay a last loving tribute of respect. 








“Der RING DES NIBELUNGEN.”—A complete performance of Wagner's 
great tetralogy is to be given next month at Manich ; the dates fixed 
being September the 8th, 9th, 11th, and 13th. 

_ GUILDHALL ScHoon or Music.—A marble bust of Mr John Bath 
is to be placed in the central hall of the new building now being 
erected on the Victoria Embarkment, in recognition of the services 
— to musical art by the founder of the Guildhall School of 
Music, 

















| MR JAMES ALLAN. = | 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly allow me briefly to express my 
regret at the death of my friend, Mr James Allan, conductor of the 
‘Glasgow Select Choir,” which took place on Monday the 10th 
inst. Mr Allan for several months past had been suffering severely 
from that terrible disease, cancer of the stomach, which culminated 
in his lamented death. For my own part, I was pretty well 
acquainted with Mr Allan from about 1867, and always held him in 
great esteem as an excellent vocalist, good musician, and thoroughly 
careful and most competent conductor. About 1878 or 79 he was 
appointed conductor of the ‘‘Select Choir” here, and in that 
capacity earned golden opinions from all quarters. His artistic 
progress and worldly La gsie however, did not seem to make him 
forgetful of his old friends, as I can truly say his behaviour towards 
me was as friendly and unaffected as it had ever been in former 
times. 

Alike as conductor, vocalist, and friend, Mr Allan was respected 
and esteemed. His death has left a void which will not be easily 
filled, and has cast a gloom over our musical circles here, It is to be 
hoped that of the good artistic labour which we owe to him all will 
not be ‘‘ interred with his bones.” Yours truly, 





D. Barrie. 


—— 


ST PANCRAS CHURCH ORGAN. 


The vicar and church council lately congratulated the congrega- 
tion of St Pancras Church on the result of the appeal made in April 
last for the completion and reconstruction of the organ by the firm 
of Gray & Davison. Its success was so great as to justify not only 
the carrying out of all the works then referred to, but also the 
addition of other stops and improvements, including such an altera- 
tion and adaptation of the case as will make it worthy of the organ, 
and be an additional ornament to the church. 

SPECIFICATION OF THE ORGAN, 
Four Manuals, CC to A, 58 Notes. Pedals, CCC to F, 30 Notes. 

Great ORrGAN,—Double diapason, 16 feet; large open diapason, 8; 
open diapason, 8; stopped diapason, 8; harmonic flute, 8; principal, 4; 
harmonic flute, 4; twelfth, 23; fifteenth, 2; sesquialtera (3 ranks), various ; 
mixture (3 ranks), various; posaune, 8 feet ; clarion, 4. : 

SweELL Orcan.—Bourdon, 16 feet; open diapason, 8; stopped diapason, 
8; gamba, 8; voix céleste, 8; vox angelica, 8; principal, 4; suabe flute, 4; 
fifteenth, 2; mixture (4 ranks), various; contra-fagotto, 16 feet ; corno- 
pean, 8; oboe, 8; vox humana, 8; clarion, 4, 

Cuorr OrGAN.—Lieblich bourdon, 16 feet ; dulciana, 8; keraulophon, 8; 
concert flute, 8; gemshorn, 4; flute d’amour, 4; piccolo, 2; clarionet, 8. 

Soto Orcan.—Harmonic flute, 8 feet; harmonic flute, 4; orchestral 
oboe, 8; tromba, 8, 

PEDAL OrGAN.—Double diapason (open), 32 feet; open diapason, 16; 
bourdon, 16; principal, 8; bass flute, 8 ; trombone, 16; clarion, 8, 

Accessory Stops, Coupters, &c,—Solo to great ; swell to great ; swell 
sub-octave to great; swell super-octave to great; swell to choir; choir to 
great; great super-octave; solo to pedal; swell to pedal; great to pedal; 
choir to pedal; pedal octave; tremulant to swell. 

Composition PepALs.—Four to great and pedal; three to swell ; one 
for great to pedal, in and out. 

Case improved, enriched, and re-decorated, with tuba pipes projecting 
horizontally. Choir organ in front harmonizing with main case, Pneumatic 
action to great organ, and manual couplers. Reservoirs supplying wind at 
various pressures, Draw stop jambs placed obliquely. 

RECAPITULATION.—Great organ, 13 stops, 986 pipes; swell organ, 15, 
1020; choir organ, 8, 452; solo organ, 4, 232; pedal organ, 7, 210 ; 
accessory stops, 13, Total 60 stops, 2900 pipes. 

In aid of the organ fund, recitals were given in the church by 
Mr E. H. Turpin, organist of St George’s, hen, on June 10, 
and by Dr Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, on June 16. 
An evening concert was also given for the same purpose in the 
Vestry Hall, by Mr Henry R. Rose, organist of St Pancras Church, 
on July 6, when Mdme Clara Samuell, Miss Eleanor Reas, Mr 
Arthur Thompson, Mr W. H. Brereton, vocalists ; Miss Anna Lang, 
violin; Miss Adelaide Arnold, (harp); Mr W. L. Barrett, flute ; 
Messrs F. W. Bampfylde and H. R. ies, pianoforte ; as well as a 
string quartet, consisting of Messrs Grimson, Hann, Deane, and 
Scadding, gave their valuable assistance. 








The late Prince Taxis has directed by his will that the annual 
subvention of 10,000 marks, as well as the money it cost him for 
his private hox and places in other parts of the house, shall still be 
paid to the Stadttheater, Regensburg, 
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CONCERT. 


Sr1anor BrsacctA, the accomplished Italian pianist, gave a recital 
on Giuliano Ajello’s “‘ grand upright pianoforte,” in the music room 
at the Inventions Exhibition, South Kensington, on Friday afternoon, 
August 7th. Signor Ajello must be congratulated on having had 
such a clever artist as Signor Bisaccia to display the resources of his 
fine instrument, and also on the honour of being appointed ‘‘ Piano- 
forte maker to the Royal Family of Italy,” a position, judging from 
the beautiful tone and handsome appearance of the instrument played 
upon by Signor Bisaccia, he justly merits. One of the compositions 
in the excellent programme was Liszt’s second ‘ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,” splendidly rendered by the talented Italian pianist. The 
recital was varied by the excellent singing of Mdlle Aida Varena, 
who was enthusiastically encored after a melodious ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
the composition of Signor Ajello, as well as by the excellent violin 
playing of Mdlle Lang. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CARMARTHEN.—Mr D’Oyly Carte’s company appeared at the 
Assembly Rooms on Monday (Bank Holiday) and Tuesday. On 
Bank Holiday, when they ty H.M.S. Pinafore, the house was not 
so full as on the second night, most people having gone to Ferryside 
and elsewhere for the holiday, but on Tuesday the room was cram- 
med, and the audience, however critical they might be, were well 

leased at the magnificent dresses, the scenery, the good acting, and 
fast, but not least, the pretty faces of the gentler portion of the 
artists. The acting was very good, and the singing was excellent. 
On the second night, Princess Ida, by Gilbert and Sullivan, was 
placed on the boards, and gave great amusement, King Gama’s three 
sons being highly appreciated, almost as much so as their ‘‘agree- 
able” father (Mr Wilkinson), whose songs and inimitable acting 
brought down the house. Prince Hilarion and his two friends were 
also warmly welcomed. A scene that took very much was that 
where the three friends put on the robes belonging to the “sweet 
girl graduates,” after entering their college, and mutually admire 
each other. ‘The scene where they are discovered by Lady Psyche 
and Melissa was greatly liked. The Princess and Lady Blanche also 
came in for their share of the applause. Altogether, the acting, 
dresses, and general get up of the play was much superior to what 
is usually seen outside London.—Carmarthen Journal. 

Buxton.—On Saturday evening, July 25, the twelfth of the series 
of popular concerts was given in the Pavilion, Buxton Gardens, 
when there was an exceedingly large attendance. As usual, Mr Carl 
Meyder was the conductor, and the vocalist engaged for the occa- 
sion was Miss Ada Doyle, whose abilities as a contralto—says The 
Herald—are well known to Buxton audiences, and it may be stated 
that she has become a popular favourite. On Saturday, she was in 
her best voice, and the superb rendering of her various songs elicited 
the most enthusiastic encores, The performances of the band, too, 
were admirable, while Mr Burgiss fully maintained his deservedly 
high repute as an accompanist. Miss Ada Doyle sang ‘‘ Regret” 
(Cowen), and ‘‘ Bid me good-bye” (Tosti). Her rendering of this 
beautiful song was simply superb, and she was rewarded by a deafen- 
ing encore, in response to which she returned and bowed her 
acknowledgments. The band then gave the march from Symphon 
No. 5, “‘ Lenore” (Raff), and the idyll, ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest” 
(Michaelis), Miss Ada Doyle next sang ‘‘ The Clang of the Wooden 
Shoon” (Molloy), For this she was rapturously encored, and re- 
— with the beautiful song, ‘‘ Never Again.” The concert 
closed with the Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1 (Chopin). Subsequently 
the fireworks in the Gardens took place, and were witnessed by a 
vast concourse of spectators, The grounds were very tastefully 
illuminated, and the ‘‘ display ” was certainly in every respect the 
best yet provided by Messrs Brock & Co. at Buxton. 

Norwicu. —On Sunday, Aug. 2nd, the ceremony of the re-opening 
of the organ of Weybread church was performed. The old organ, 
which has done such good service in times past, was built some 
twenty years since, and was the gift of the late Vicar of Weybread, 
(the Rev. F, A. H. Fitzgerald), The excellent character of the 
musical portions of the service at this church is well known, and has 
on frequent occasions been referred to in these columns, and the 
erection of a more complete instrument has long been the cherished 
desire of the organist and churchwarden (Mr D. Bryant), to whose 
credit the high character which the choir have enjoyed for many 
years is mainly due. For the purpose of carrying out the desired 
object a fund was started, and thanks mainly to the generous assis- 
tance of the esteemed vicar (the Rev. J. H. White), his family and 
friends, not forgetting numerous other subscribers, the requisite 
amount has been all but obtained. The contemplated improvement, 
viz., the addition of a swell to the organ, necessitated its entire 
reconstruction, and this work has been carried out by Messrs 














Bevington and Sons, the builders of the old organ, which has now 
been converted into a complete modern instrument. On Sunday the 
services were largely attended, that in the afternoon being crowded 
—indeed many were unable to get inside the porch. At the morning 
service the sacrament of Holy Communion was celebrated, the Vicar 
officiating. The services were strictly choral, and the musical por- 
tions were well rendered by the choir. The new organ is of con- 
siderable power, and is remarkably fine and rich in tone. It is 
needless to observe that under the able hand of Dr Bunnett, who 
officiated throughout the day, the capabilities of the new instrument 
were well brought out. The anthem in the afternoon, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem,” was well sung. A very eloquent discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver, rector of Pulham St. Mary, 
from Genesis xxviii. 12 and 16. Collections were made in aid of the 
organ fund, and at the close of the afternoon service Dr Bunnett gave, 
in masterly style, an organ recital which was largely attended and 
listened to with much delight.— Norfolk Chronicle. 





—o0 


VICTORIA PARK, 


The Lord Mayor, on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 9, paid a visit in 
state to Victoria Park to support the meeting called in aid of the 
Bethnal Green free library, the directors of which institution find 
themselves compelled to make a public appeal for the sum of £500 
in order to meet demands pressing on them in the carrying out of their 
benevolent scheme. That the people themselves take an interest in 
the cause, and are alive to the advantages arising fromit, was shown 
by the procession, which was formed earlier in the day at Columbia 
Market, consisting of representatives of friendly societies and 
delegates from industrial organizations, the force so augmented on 
its onward course to the rendezvous that when Victoria Park was 
reached a vast assemblage crowded the well-planned grounds, a 
place which the people of East London properly look upon as their 
own, and where, happily, the claims of privilege are never raised. 
After a sensible speech had been rtd by the Lord Mayor, and 
a vote of thanks passed to his worship for the same, a concert was 
held that afforded the greatest delight to the many thousand 

athered together. The bands of the Ist Essex Regiment and the 

{etropolitan Police (K Division) performed in good style selections 
of popular instrumental pieces. Special interest, however, was 
taken by the vast multitude in the vocal music sung by the choir of 
the Popular Ballad Concert Society, under the masterly direction of 
Mr W. Henry Thomas. Amongst the many part-songs that met 
with approval, Sullivan’s ‘‘O, hush thee, my babie ” must be named 
as prime favourite. 








Tux School of Dramatic Art in Argyll Street, which started with 
so much sympathy and even active co-operation on the peat of 
distinguished actors and actresses, has unhappily proved a failure, 
and is about to close its doors. The heavy expense of rent aud the 
reluctance of the committee to live, as they express it, ‘‘on charity,” 
or, in other words, to resort to benefit performances, are the principal 
reasons given for this determination. We are told that the dramatic 
education given to over 230 students during the last three years has 
resulted in upwards of eighty pupils obtaining engagements in 
London and provincial theatres. The committee add that the 
co-operation of the various professors who have exerted themselves 
so strenuously within the walls of the school will be continued, they 
having consented to hold classes at their own houses for dramatic 
students.—D, J. 

ALBERT PaLace.—Among the special features now to be found in 
the programme of this pleasant place of entertainment, the instru- 
mental performances of Mdme Marie Schipek’s Viennese ladies 
possess an interest at once novel and attractive. The players are 
some sixty in number, and, arranged in a uniform costume of white 
and red, present, when grouped in the Connaught Hall, a tableau on 
which the eye dwells with pleasure and contentment, though the 
effect would be more striking were the incline of the orchestra struck 
at a higher angle. The skill and aplomb of this radiant band of 
petticoat musicians are unquestionably remarkable, and the round of 
marches, waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, and the like, which they play 
daily, betokens a training professional in its character and excellence 
as well as much teaching ability on the part of their conductor, 
Mdme Schipek. The general amusements provided at the Albert 
Palace are of a highly varied description, and a day may be spent in 
the edifice and pleasure grounds in a very enjoyable manner. There 
are organ recitals, tumbling Arabs, promenade concerts, horse riders, 
gymnasts, grotesques, balloons, and many other things which afford 
a constant change of amusement from the opening of the doors until 
they close in a blaze of electric light,—H. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No, 92, 
1830. 
(Continued from page 501. ) 

At Covent Garden Theatre a new musical adaptation of the 
hackneyed subject, The Maid and the Magpie, was produced on the 
4th of February under the title of Ninetta ; or, The Maid of Palai- 
seau. In this piece there is no novelty but the name. The music 
is entirely taken from Rossini’s popular opera, La Gazza Ladra, even 
to the overture. Miss Paton performed the character of Ninetta. 
The English version of the celebrated cavatina, ‘‘ Di piacer mi balza 
il cor,” was sung by her with all that sweetness and brilliancy for 
which she is so eminently distinguished ; and she sustained the 
whole vocal part with equal ability. She also acted the part with 
great truth and nature. Mr Wood appeared as Adolphe (Gianetto), 
and sang the beautiful air, ‘‘ Ma quel piacer,” in a very finished 
style. The opera was received by a crowded audience with most 
unqualified approbation. On the same evening, under the immediate 
patronage of His Majesty, the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
performed, for the last time, at the King’s Theatre, Cimarosa’s comic 
opera, // Matrimonio Segreto, in a very improved style. 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on the 6th of February, 
with Rossini’s opera seria entitled Semiramide, the principal charac- 
ters by Mdlle Blasis, Mdme Petralia (from the Teatro Tordimona, 
Rome, her first appearance in this country), Signori Curioni, Don- 
zelli, D’Angeli, Deville, and Signor Santini (from the Italian theatre 
in Paris, his first appearance in England). Mdlle Blasis displayed a 
voice of fine quality, and a style of singing in which the utmost 
taste and expression were happily combined. She was throughout 
the part loudly applauded. The voice of Mdme Petralia is a con- 
tralto, which, without being powerful or melodious, has been ren- 
dered agreeable by the aid of art, which enables her to execute her 
airs, &c., correctly. She gave the first air, ‘Oh! come da quel di,” 
in a manner that reminded us of the voice and style of Velluti. She 
met, upon the whole, with a favourable reception. Signor Santini 
also made his first appearance in the part of Assur. His voice is a 
deep and sonorous bass, which he manages with great facility, and 
he is an experienced actor as well as singer. Curioni, as Idrone, met 
with that cordial reception which ever attends old and established 
favourites. He sang, as usual, with great taste and judgment. 
After the opera, the national anthem, ‘‘God save the King,” was 
sung by the whole of the singers, Mdlle Blasis and Signor Curioni 
giving the solo parts. The Concert of Ancient Music, and the Phil- 
harmonic concert opened, as usual, at the Hanover Square and the 
Argyll Rooms. They both displayed the same high degree of musical 
talent, were as numerously attended, and as generally and justly 
applauded as ever. Miss Paton, as a singer, took the lead at both 
these fashionable concerts. 

The oratorios, under the direction of Mr Hawes, were performed 
during the Lent season at Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
alternately, and were well attended. 

On Saturday, the 20th of February, was performed at the King’s 
Theatre, for the first time this season, La Cenerentola (Cinderella), 
one of the most spirited of Rossini’s operas. The Cenerentola of 
Mdlle Blasis is by no means equal to several of her other characters, 
yet it is impossible not to receive great pleasure from her perform- 
ance of it. Donzelli, in the part of Don Ramiro, displayed to great 
advantage the tinest tenor voice perhaps in Europe. A Signor 
Ambrogi, from the Theatre of San Carlos, Naples, made his first 
appearance as Don Magnifico. His voice is a baritone of no great 
compass or flexibility. He succeeded most in the comic duet, “Un 
segreto d’importanza.” His pretensions, however, are of a moderate 
kind. The theatre was full and fashionably attended, and the opera 
went off with great applause. 

Rossini’s Cenerentola was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre 
on the 13th of April, under the title of Cinderella ; or, The Fairy 
Queen and the Little Glass Slipper. It has been adapted by Mr Lacy, 
who has made copious additions from other works of the great com- 
poser, Rossini. Miss Paton appeared as Cinderella, She played 
the part with a great deal of natural simplicity, and sang with ex- 
quisite taste. Mr Wood, in the duet with Miss Paton, sustained his 
part of it in a very effective manner. It was universally applauded, 
and would have been repeated had not envy, affecting a humane 
feeling in order to get rid of it, cried out, ‘‘Oh no ! itis too much ;” 
whereby the musical part of the audience, as well as the singers, ex- 
perienced some disappointment, Miss Hughes exerted her vocal 
powers with good effect. 

The praiseworthy example of Mr Arnold in bringing out at his 
theatre the music of popular Continental composers having at length 
stimulated the managers of the two winter theatres to pursue a 
similar course, a new and splendid opera by Rossini, entitled Hofer, 
the Tell of the Tyrol, was produced at Drury Lane Theatre on the 





2nd of May. The music, which is taken from Rossini’s opera of 
Guillaume Tell, was selected and adapted with great ability to the 
English stage by Mr Bishop. Miss Stephens sang with her usual 
delicacy and sweetness. Ther first air, ‘‘To her mother’s heart she 
hath pressed him,” is very beautiful, and was given with grace and 
expression. Mr H. Phillips, by his admirable execution of the diffi- 
cult music of his part, has added much to his well-earned reputation, 
and Sinclair appeared to more advantage than usual. The whole of 
the music of this opera partakes of the deep science of the German 
school, There are but few airs, but it abounds in skilfully arranged 
concerted pieces, and in powerfully effective choruses. The whole 
of the music is admirable, and it cannot be over-praised. This opera 
was eminently successful. 

At the King’s Theatre, the serious opera, Semiramide, was per- 
formed on the 22nd of May, with a different cast of parts from the 
previous representation of it. _Mdme Lalande sustained the charac- 
ter of the Assyrian queen, Mdme Malibran that of Arsace, and Signor 
Lablache that of Assur. Mdme Lalande’s performance was highly 
commendable, but was deficient in that vocal energy which was 
requisite on the occasion. Mdme Malibran’s Arsace was equal to 
any of her best performances. Her duet with Mdme Lalande in the 
second act, ‘‘Giorno d’orrore,” was a fine specimen of the vocal 
powers of both ladies. Signor Lablache’s Assur was as perfect as 
could be expected, 

(To be continued. ) 
ioc vanes 
MACFARREN’S “MUSICAL HISTORY.” 


The Keynote informs us that Mr John Ireland, of 1197, Broadway, 
New York, has imported, and is now offering for sale, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren’s Musical History, a work recently published in Edinburgh. 
It is in all respects a most valuable little book, the amount of informa- 
tion it contains being simply extraordinary, and rendering it an 
indispensable adjunct to the library of both the musician and the 
amateur. For comprehensiveness and reliability it is unique, the 

eriod covered extending from the earliest age to the present year. 

issertations on various cognate matters of general musical interest 
are also included in its contents. Not the least valuable portion of 
the work is a list of musical composers, performers, theorists, 
historians, essayists, and instrument makers, with the dates and 
places of their births and deaths. This ‘‘roll” is singularly com- 
plete, and its extent may be indicated by the fact that it occupies 
seventy-two closely printed pages. The book is handsomely printed, 
and bound in cloth. 








E. ASCHERBERG & Co.’s Pusiications.—Messrs E. Ascherberg & 
Co., of Regent; Street, the rising and very successful music publishers, 
have sent us copies of some of their latest publications, including 
“‘ Militaria,” a very bright and effective pianoforte fantasia, by 
Emil Leonhardi. ‘‘ Militaria” was played with great success at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, on Tuesday evening, and bids 
fair to become a great favourite. At the Royal Albert Hall, Mr 
Iver McKay sang, on Thursday afternoon, ‘‘ Farewell, if ever 
fondest prayer,” Byron’s beautiful words exquisitely set to music by 
R. Harvey. Mr McKay was warmly encored for his expressive ren- 
dering of this sympathetic composition. No doubt we shall soon 
have further opportunities of referring to the publications issued by 
this enterprising firm. 

“THe Mixapo.”—Freund’s New York Music and Drama says 
that ‘‘ the London papers are announcing in stately fashion, that Sir 
A. Sullivan has departed and will most probably direct the first per- 
formance of The Mikado. No such thing, they did it all by them- 
selves in Chicago a week ago, and at a low figure, too. Sullivan will 
find the country alive with Mikados when he returns from San 
Francisco ; he won’t know his own child.” 

A Goop Rrason.—Seated to the right of me was a lady whose 
interest was not aroused till a thin, disconsolate-looking girl made 
her appearance. Then she began to applaud furiously. As I could 
discern no possible occasion for such manifestations, I felt surprised ; 
but, as she kept up the manifestation all the evening, and seemed 
to have no assistance from any of the audience, I took a hand, as 
they say, and also began applauding the thin, disconsolate-looking 
girl. My good nature, however, bore, as good nature often does, 
bitter fruit. The lady turned and said, ‘‘ What are you applauding 
for ?”—I stammered an insufficient answer.—‘‘ You don’t think she 
does well, do you?” she continued.— ‘‘No, Madam.”— ‘“‘She’s 
awkward and she can’t sing,” said she, contemptuously, I had time 
to recover myself. ‘‘ Might I ask,” I said, with conscious dignity, 
‘why, madam, if such is the case, you are so enthusiastic ?”—‘‘ She 
owes me nine dollars and thirty-five cents,” said my neighbour, with 
scorn and asperily, ‘‘ and, if this here show don’t succeed, I'll be that 
much out,”—John C, Freund in Music and Drama, 
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ORGAN OPENING AT CHRIST CHURCH, PARKGATE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


The seventeenth anniversary of the consecration of Christ Church, 
Parkgate, and the ene of a Toye new organ, were celebrated on 
realy afternoon, Aug. 11. e corner stone of the church was 
laid Sept. 4, 1867, by Laura Viscountess Milton, on her ladyship’s 
first visit to Wentworth after her marriage with the lamented Lord 
Milton. The church was consecrated on Aug. 6, 1868, by his grace 
the Archbishop of York. Mr F. J. 8. Foljambe, M.P., and Lady Ger- 
trude Foljambe, took an active wert in the erection of the building and 
the formation of the new parish. Since that period the church has 
one on steadily increasing in prosperity, and the ministrations of the 
v. E. Wynne D.D., the vicar, have received the hearty co-opera- 
tion and support of the parishioners. The need of an organ in the 
church has for a long time been felt, and early in the present year 
Messrs P. Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, were entrusted with 
the erection of an instrument which is of remarkable sweetness and 
great power. The organ contains all the latest improvements and is 
of a high artistic design. There are two fronts facing the chancel 
and north aisle respectively. These are filled with speaking pipes, 
which have been richly decorated. The case is of pitch pine stained 
and varnished. The organ contains 23 through stops, specially 
selected as being most choice and effective. The cost of the instru- 
ment is about £350, and the whole of the amount has already been 
defrayed. The instrument was used for the first time in divine 
service on Tuesday afternoon, when there were present his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, the Ven, Archdeacon Blakeney, D.D., Vicar 
and Rural Dean of Sheffield ; the Rev. Canon Wright, of Doncaster ; 
Rev. Sir W. Vessey Ross Mahon, Bart., Rawmarsh; Rev. E. 
Wynne, Parkgate ; Rev. W. W. Ware, M.A., Barnboro’; Rev. W. 
R, Pym, M.A., Wentworth ; Rev. J. Levitt, Swinton; Rev. W. 
Pilkington, Eastwood ; Rev. W. A. Strawbridge, Masbro’; Rev. J. 
Julian, Wincobank ; Canon Bennett, Thrybergh; Rev. J. Vessey 
Mahon, Rowmarsh; Rev. H. Partington, Wath; Rev. J. Draper, 
Rev. F. H. Stock, Rev. J. Parry, Rev. J. Rigby, Rotherham ; Rev. 
J. Cordeaux, Hooton Roberts ; and Rev. W. A. Hicks, Parkgate ; 
also Mr F, J. 8, Foljambe, M.P. The sacred edifice was crowded. 
Dr Spark, of Leeds, presided at the organ, and his manipulations 
brought forth in a marked degree the capacities of the instrument. 
He played as the opening voluntary Smart’s ‘ Andante ;” and 
before the first lesson his own ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden” (varied), an 
excellent composition for testing and manifesting alike the abilities 
of the player and the instrument under his command. The conclud- 
ing voluntary was Handel’s “ Zadok the Priest.” The choir took 
part in the services, the anthem selected being Himmel’s ‘0, come 
let us worship,” the solo of which was admirably rendered. The 
Archbishop of York was the preacher, and before announcing his 
text he said there would be a collection, not to pay for the organ, 
but for the general purposes of the church. £50 was required.—In 
the evening Dr Spark again presided at the organ, and played an 
extemporaneous opening voluntary, Mendelssohn’s ‘Oratorio 
Theme,” (varied), before the first lesson, and his ‘‘ Sonata in F” at 
the close of the service. The anthem was Kent’s ‘‘ Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness.” The Ven. Archdeacon Blakeney was the preacher, 
and the church was again well filled.—Sheffield Independent. 





REQUIESCAT IN PACE, 


| “ Yes, she’s gone they softly | As a dove all tired and weary, 
whispered, Joys when evening shadows come— 
| Weary watchers by her side, — Plumes its wings, and, upward flying, 
| But I found her only sleeping, Seeks its rest and stills its sighing, 
| With her lovedones round her weeping;} Safe, secure within its home: 
For as yet she had not died. 


| Pale her cheeks and paler sickened, 


So she seemed !—with day a-weary, 

e Longed for ease and peazeful rest : 
Feebler grew her failing heart ; Twilight came—her life had parted, 

| She awoke—what consolation !— | And her soul had upward started 

| Smiledand sighed—’Twasresignation!| To its home, serene and blest ! 

| Death had played his awful part. Violets and lilies culled I— 

| T here stood I as stands a father Flowers in life she loved so well; 

| When he views his dear child’s|Heart-drawn tears profusely graced 

|, COmpse— them, 

| Lips a-quivering, eyes tear-filling, As in those white handsI placed them, 

| Secret pain each nerve a-thrilling, And, heart-broken, breathed “ Fare- 

| Sighs that utterance found perforce, well!” J. H. A. Hicks, 


Orera-BaLLer.—Sixteen hundred and eighty-one is a date memo- 
rable in the history of the dance, for it was in that year that the 
bmg ng Lulli gave Le Triomphe de l’Amour, opera-ballet, where, 
or the first time, women danced upon the stage. Until this period 


the art of chor h i i 
deta egraphy was practised by men, clothed in the costume 














MR COWEN’S NEW CANTATA. 

Messrs Novello & Co. have just issued a pianoforte score of Mr F. 
H. Cowen’s new cantata, 7'he Sleeping Beauty. The poem, divided 
into a prologue and four scenes, is by Mr Francis Hueffer. From a 
cursory glance at the score there is no doubt, both in a musicianly 
as well as in a general — of view, that its success is assured at the 
ensuing Birmingham Festival, for which it was expressly composed. 


—— 


REVIEW. 
FREDERICK F, RoGERs 

Has composed a number of intensely popular and attractive songs.— 
‘‘The Old Abbey” (Haynes & Co., Great Malvern) is a song of 
exquisite beauty and pathos, written by Rita. It is a song of rare 
beauty, finish, and grace.—‘‘ Pardon” (W. J. Willcocks & Co.) has 
deservedly been one of the greatest favourites of the season. Itisa 
touching, thrilling, and overpowering love song. It is so natural, so 
true to the life, that the hearer cannot but be affected as he hears of 
the peccant lover’s pardon. Songs of this high order cannot be 
multiplied too much. They at once please and profit.—‘‘ Flow, 
River, Flow” (same firm) is an admirable love song, with a very 
lovely and pleasant refrain. It clings to the memory, and its moving 
strains seem to linger around us.—‘‘ At Set of Sun” (Osborn & 
Tuckwood) is a song worthy to be placed side by side with ‘John 
Anderson, my Jo, John.” Itisasong after the same order—it is 
cheery, pathetic, and life-like. The three songs just noticed are 
written by C. Clifton Bingham, who also writes ‘‘I know not yet” 
(Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street), a chaste, sweet, and exqui- 
site love song. It will bear favourable comparison with some of the 
most popular of our melodies. Its strains are lovely to the last 
degree.—‘“‘ Sleep ” is an impressive, solemnizing, and telling song in 
memoriam of General Gordon, written by C. Clifton Bingham, with 
violin, flute, and violoncello accompaniment. This is a splendid 
composition, which displays to wonderful advantage the great and 
many musical resources of the composer. This song will become a 
universal favourite.—‘‘One Day” is a passionate, charming, and 
thrilling love song, written by Rita. It isa gem; one never tires 
hearing it.—‘‘ Missing” is a rousing, vigorous, and effective war 
song, written by J. Stewart. This, with the two songs just noticed, 
are published by W. Morley & Co.—Mr Rogers is one of our most 
prolific and most popular song writers. His melodies are all sweet, 
touching, and heart moving, while, at the same time, they are 
graceful, finished, and tasteful compositions. Anything from his 
pen may be bought with both eagerness and gratitude. 

[The above ‘‘ Review ” of compositions by Frederick F. Rogers, of 
Malvern, appeared in The Oldham Chronicle of August Ist.] 


— 0—— 
A NEW YORK PATRONESS OF MUSIC. 


Comparatively few people know that the sinews of war for several 
uuial campaigns, in which Theodore Thomas has been the 
generalissimo and Charles E. Locke, his adjutant, have been fur- 
nished by a New York lady, who is an enthusiastic patroness of 
music and a warm admirer of Mr Thomas’s gifts as an orchestral 
leader. This lady is Mrs Francis B. Thurber, the wife of the pro- 
minent anti-monopolist. Mrs ‘Thurber has a large, separate and inde- 
pendent income, nearly all of which she devotes to the practical 
encouragement of musical projects. And, indeed, she does more ; for 
she frequently takes upon herself the drudgery and the often thank- 
less task of management. If she did not employ two secretaries she 
would find it impossible to dispose of all the matters which are 
constantly coming up in connection with the numerous musical 
enterprises in which she is interested. During the fall, winter and 
spring her parlours present a busy scene. In the back parlour is a 
desk Tittered with documents, letters and newspapers. In this room 
she usually receives her business callers. These are first shown into 
the front room, and it frequently happens that in this are gathered 
some twenty people, each waiting for his or her turn to be ushered 
into Mrs Thurber’s presence. They are artists or would-be artists, 
singers, pianists, violinists, and performers on other instruments 
anxious to find engagements through her influence or relief from 
financial distress. Not all are successful, for. Mrs Thurber is as 
bright as she is charming, and can easily discriminate between an 
honest applicant for employment or bounty and a swindler ; but I 
am sure that even the unsuccessful among the applicants must leave 
her room convinced that she administers with infinite tact the duties 
which she, who could easily lead a life of luxuriant leisure, has 
voluntarily assumed.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 








It is rumoured that both Mdme Adelina Patti and Mdme Christine 
Nilsson are engaged for the concerts at Monte Carlo. 
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WAIFS. 


Miss Edwards, the talented artist, so well known and so highly 
esteemed by the musical aristocracy of Belgravia, has left London 
for a six weeks’ tour. The accomplished lady will stay a short time 
in Paris en route for Switzerland, and from thence, by the St Gothard 
Pass, will visit the Italian lakes, where her poetical nature will have 
ample opportunity for indulgence. 

Signorina Bulicioff is resting at Leghorn. 

Carlotta Patti intends to open a School of Singing in Paris. 

Visconte d’Arneiro, the composer, is taking a holiday at Leghorn. 

Faure is at Etretat, putting the last touches to his Treatise on 
Singing. 

The season at Fiume will be inaugurated with Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda. 

According to a Berlin paper, Mdme Geistinger will retire from the 
stage next spring. 

The late Edoardo Perelli has left two MS. operas, Marion Delorme 
and Giorgio Gandi. 

A new theatrical and musical paper, Jl Palcoscenico, has been 
published in Naples. 

Sig. Villafiorita’s Paria has been for some time in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Ristori, Verona. 

It is now decided that Gayarre will sing in L’Africaine at the 
the Paris Grand Opera. 

The Teatro Pagliano, Florence, will be open for grand opera in 
October and November. 

The erection of the new Teatro della Commedia, Rome, is being 
actively pushed forward. 

Manzotti’s ballet, Excelsior, has proved very attractive at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

King Alfonso has conferred on Joseph Joachim the Commander's 
Cross of the Order of Charles ITI. 

About 6,500 marks have been raised for the Monument to be 
erected at Eutin in memory of Weber. 

The well-known conductor, Raffaele Kuon, died on the 5th inst. 
at Cuneo of apoplexy. He was only 48. 

The tenor, Metellio, having concluded his engagement at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid, has returned to Milan. 

Mdlle Aglaja Orgeni will probably remove, this autumn, to 
Dresden, and open a School of Singing there. 

Herr Bilse, according to a local paper, thinks of settling in his 
native town, Liegnitz, and ending his days there. 

Angelo Neumann has engaged Herr von Jendersky as stage- 
manager of the German National Theatre, Prague. 

The season of 1884-5 at the Royal Hungarian Operahouse, Pesth, 
resulted in a deficit of 129,878 florins, 95 kreutzers. 

Herr Nachbaur, of the Theatre Royal Munich, has been playing 
a short engagement at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Giulio Ricordi, head of the well-known Milan publishing firm, has 
completely recovered from his long and dangerous illness. 

Mdme Hélene de Teriane-Karganoff, a pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, 
will make her début as Philine in Mignon next carnival at Turin. 

In 1831, Mdme Malibran received in Paris 1,250 francs an evening, 
a sum at that period considered enormous. Times have changed. 

Another Infant Phenomenon has cropped up in the person of a 
small pianist, aged seven, and son of Antonio Mazzolani of Ferrara. 

Herr Weltlinger, the tenor of the Hamburgh Stadttheater, lately 
see Malle Thérése Pollak, formerly of the Royal Operahouse, 

erlin. 

Das Sonntagskind, a new opera with book by Bulthaupt and musie 
by Albrecht Dietrich, has been accepted at the Stadttheater, 
Bremen. 

_ The French tenor, Sylva, who is engaged for America, will first 
sing at concerts in New York, and then at the Musical Festival, 
Chicago. 

Sefior Sancho, the new manager of the Teatro del Liceo, 
Barcelona, was lately in Milan, for the purpose of engaging a 
company. 

The prize of 1,000 dollars offered by the North American Vocal 
Association, Milwaukee, for the best composition for solo-singers, 
men’s chorus, and orchestra, has been awarded to Herr Brambach, 
of Bonn. 

Speaking of the performance of a celebrated fair vocalist, a critic 
said, ‘‘ We hang upon every note,” a fact which a writer in Dexter 
Smith’s Musical Record pronounced a remarkable proof of the lady’s 
power of ‘‘ execution.” 








The Italian opera company engaged for the autumn at Odessa, 
will, probably, afterwards give a short series of performances in 
Bucharest. 

Rossini’s Guillaume Tell is now more than half a century old, 
having been first produced at the Paris Grand Opera on the 3rd 
August, 1829. 

It is hoped that the Teatro Salvator Rosa, now in course of con- 
struction at Naples, will be completed soon enough to be opened on 
the Ist October. 

Franz Steiner has taken the company of the Berlin Walhalla- 
Theater to Baden-Baden, where he has been giving a series of 
successful performances. 

Mdme Bertha Ehnn, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will 
sing next January and February at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, and in 
March at the Milan Scala. 

There is some talk of organizing in Bucharest a National Opera- 
house exclusively for operas composed by Roumanians, and sung by 
artists of the same nationality. 

A French comic and buffo opera company will shortly start fora 
tour in South America, visiting, among other places, Santiago, 
Havannah, Mexico, and Guatemala. 


The festival organized to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, Ghent, was brought to a close with 
three performances of Gevaert’s Quentin Durward. 


Dans les Nuages, a comic opera which obtained the Cressent prize, 
and is written by M. Le Rey, a — of M. Délibes, will be per- 


formed next winter at the Théatre des Arts, Rouen. 


Mr C. A. Barry has gone to Switzerland, and intends returning 
via Munich, for the purpose of hearing the forthcoming performance 
in that capital of Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelungen. 


Wagner’s Lohengrin was recently performed at Pesth for the first 
time in Hungarian, the part of the hero being sustained by Herr 
Ernst, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, himself a Hungarian. 


In return for the dedication of a “ Preghiera ” of his composition 
to the Infanta Dofia Isabella of Spain, the Order of Charles III. 
has been conferred on Melchior Vela, a Spanish musician, many 
years resident at Shanghai. 

A new three-act opera, Die Goldmacher von Strassburg, music by 
Herr Miihldérfer, conductor at the Stadttheater, Cologne, will be 
produced next winter at the Town Theatres of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Breslau, and Strassburgh. 


The Annual Catalogue of The College of Music of Cincinnati for 
1884-5, just pene is of great value and interest to thousands of 
people, besides those connected with that famous school. It has a 
list of the officers, faculty, and students, statement of its organization, 
its wealth of endowments, the course of study in each department, 
and the complete programmes of over sixty public performances 
given during the season principally by the students and faculty of 
the college. 


Samuel Jackson, who first introduced Minnie Hauk to public 
notice, died at his residence, in Brooklyn, from softening of the 
brain, on Monday, July 27, aged 67. He was noted as a composer 
of church music, an organist of rare ability, an eminent teacher, and 
a thoroughly schooled theoretical musician. We have but space to 
chronicle his death in this issue, and shall review his career in a 
future number. His funeral took place at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday, the musical part of the impressive service 
being under the direction of his old friend, Mr Dudley Buck. He 
leaves two grown-up sons and daughters.—American Art Journal. 








The will (dated Oct. 2, 1884) of Sir Julius Benedict, late of No. 2, 
Manchester Square, who died on June 5 last, was proved on the 
23rd ult. by Alberto Randegger, the acting executor, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £6,000. ‘The testator 
bequeaths £500 and one-third of his furniture and effects, as she 
shall choose, to his wife ; the articles comprising the testimonial in 
silver presented to him at Dudley House to be equally divided 
between his wife, his son Ernest Felix Julius Charles Benedict, and 
his daughter Mrs Maria Georgina Palgrave Simpson ; and compli- 
mentary legacies to his executors. As to the residue of his property, 
he leaves one-fourth, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for 
his children by her; one-fourth, upon trust, for his said son, for 
life, and then for his son Charles Julius Bradford Benedict ; one- 
fourth to his said daughter, and one-fourth upon trust for his grand- 
daughter, Emily Boulan. He confirms the settlement made on his 
marriage, and declares the provision made by his will for his wife 
and their children is in addition thereto.—Jllustrated London News. . 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the joven t sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
s of his is work has consequently come into general use asa 

manual of vocal instruction.” *— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES aeennty BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan a. & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoBRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. OurciI. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH.,. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR eh or Et ale AND ENRICHING THE aan AND 
OVING AFFECTIONS OF THE TH 
“ Of am. poet lh oe we've all of us heard. ”— Punch, nt 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange, 
Fees and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
Soctery, as above, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
M* HERBERT REEVES New Song, Poetry by J. Wzstoy, 


sung with eat b 
nll gr success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
re “Tandon: "Dumcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
pretty and unaffected litt) i 
taste and feeling. Compass: E te . me Queen ch ‘ies credit to the composer’s 

















POIS MP opr 


PART-SONGS, &c. 





isinae: or Arranged by 


Duice domum. §.A.T.B, ... saa 
Down among the dead men. S.A.T.B. eos 
The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A.T.B. 

British Grenadiers. 8.A.T.B.  . 4. soe 
Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. 


My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. 


Thus spake one summer’s aeey. 8.A.T.B. 

Soldiers’ Chorus. 1.T.B.B. a 

The Kermesse (Scene from | Faust) ie ese 

Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. eco 

Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8. 8.7.7, B. <a 
got-binders’ Chorus 


4 van Hours (for six female voices) ie Se 


a Chorus ... a “ eee 


. Ave M eco 


Hark! “the herald angels sing. SATB. :.. 
England = (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... 
The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. " 


. Thoughts of Childhood. S8.A.-T.B. ... ss. 


pope} 's Return, 8.A.T.B. oo eee pas 
An old Church Song. §8.A.T.B, ... ae 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... =... aan 

Serenade. 8.A.T.B... 


Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.7.B. ie ‘ae “ns 


Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ... oe 


. Lullaby. 8,A.A. sos 
This is my own, my native land. 8. AAT. A 


Love reigneth over all. 
Joy Waltz. 


. The Star of Bethlehem ( Christmas Carol) 


Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T AP 
lan wales and weeps A.T.B.B. oa oa 


Sir G. A, Macfarren 


Dr. Rimbault 
ane -» Balf 
oo lees ARS 
eee Gounod 
”. Brinley Richards 


bir G. A. Macfarren 


5 Joseph Robinson 
. Balf 


oo 


Gounod 


alfe 

in Areadelt 
Mendelssohn 
Sir J, Benedict 
J. L. Hatton 
Henry Smart 


” 


Bennett Gilbert 


Bir G. A. Macfarren 


March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A Dr Rimbault 
God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. ... 0 4 ee pS 
Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. és oe poe pe 
The Retreat. T.T.B.B. a aaa a . L. de Rille 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8... ove + Oherubini 
Weare spirits, 8.8. ‘ir G. A, Macfarren 
Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A. TB... ese Aaber 
The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T. - ‘en en - “a 
The Water Sprites. S.A.T.B.  .. <a ae o” os Kiicken 
Eve’s glittering star. 8,.A.T.B. pee oe on pa pa 
When first the primrose. §.A.T. ie oS. Pe ins . = 
O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ine . oat e 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §,.A.7.B.... ee Rossini 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern oo cee Gill 
Sun of my'soul. 8.A.T.B.... s rae: .. Brinley Richards 
"T'was fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.4.7.B.... G@. A. Osborne 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.4. ‘B. 
O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egi tto) Rossini 
The Guard on the Rhine. me + we Sir @. A. Macfarren 
The German Fatherland. 8.A ose 
The Lord is my ees Gaara 8.A.T.B. - Gg. ‘A. Osborne 
Te Deum in F.. oe nn ne ae Jackson 
Te Deum in F.. oe e Nares 
Charity (La Carita), ‘8 8. 8. ene in Rossini 
Cordelia, A.T.T iw < cee e0 @. A. Osborne 
I know. 8.A.T. B. * woe tee Walter Hay 
. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridoliny eee . A. Randegger 
. The Offertory Sentences ...  .. ove . Edmund Rogers 
The Red-Cross Knight “a po oe: pe oni . Dr Calleott 
The Chough and Orow eee coe eee . Sir H.R. Bishop 
The “‘Carnovale” .. pe eee eve ese Rossini 
Softly falls the moonlight .. a ec oe . Edmund Rogers 
Air by Himmel oe iat Seek see) ae Henry Leslie 
Offertory Sentences .. ee ee vee E. Sauerbrey 
. The Resurrection eee rm O. Villiers Stanford 
. Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong .. ws Hd. aia and W. M. Lutz 
. The Men of Wales ... a ee eee : essai 
Dame Durden... eae ome ose coe 
A little farm well tilled on os eee * Hook 
There was a simple maiden ove ove ‘Sir @. A. Macfarren 
Fair Hebe oe one oo ” 
Once I loved a “maiden fair <.. Sie eee i 
The jovial Man of Kent... cee pe cee »” 
. The Oak and the Ash a <n —- oe pe 
Heart of Oak . aa <n a vit “ os . 
Come to the sunset Co ee ae ee W. A. Phillpott 
. May. 8.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 
Pure, lovely innocence (ef) ite di Lahore), Chorus for. r female 
voices ea ae .. J. Massenet 
A Love Idyl. SATB... P eB cag .. E. R. Terry 
Hail tothe woods. A.T.T.B.  . . J. Yarwood 
Near the town of Taunton Dean .. Thomas J. Dudeney 
. Our merry boys at sea .. J. Yarwood 
Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). “& A.T.  B. Berlioz 
When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demonic)... ‘A. Rubinstein 
Hymn of Nature _... ... Beethoven 
Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part- “Songs, No. YD W. Maynard 
. Sporting Notes (Humorous a No. 4) 
Austrian National — as oa a "Haydn 
A May Carol. 8.8 “a Joseph Robinson 
The bright-hair’d tie, AT.TB. eae L. oo 
Velleda nepveu 
vow ; T.T.B.B. C. G. Elsasser 
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Forty of the most celebrated Duets, for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, and 


Soprano and Contralto, selected from the following Operas, with Italian 


GIURAMENTO. 
COSI FAN TUTTI, 

IL PROFETA. 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 
MATILDA DI SHABRAN. 
FURIOSO. 

SARGINO. 

MOSE IN EGITTO, 
CENERENTOLA. 
DIDONE ABBANDONATA. 
SOSARME. 

-NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
MARTA. 


CROWN DIAMONDS. 
FREISCHUTZ, 





and English Words :— 








MARIA PADILLA, 
OTELLO. 

LINDA. 

DONNA DEL LAGO, 
CLEMENZA DI TITO. 
VESTALE. 

GEMMA DI VERGY. 
BIANCA E FALLIERO. 
TANCREDI. 

DEMETRIO E POLIBIO. 
ANDRONICO. 

DINORAH. 

NORMA. 

SEMIRAMIDE. 
MIRELLA, 
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